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Art.I. Mr. Malone’s Edition of Shak/péare’s Works, in 10 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 


{ Article concluded. | 


[xo Review for September laft, after having given an ample 
view of the great variety of new matter contained in Mr. 
Malone’s Prolegomena, we declared our intention of refuming 
the account of this valuable work, by felecting fome of thofe 
illuftrations of the poet’s obfcurities which are to be found in 
the prefent edition. “To the difcharge of this duty, which 
unavoidable avocations have fufpended till the prefent moment, 
we now chearfully return: meaning, as we proceed, to extract, 
from Mr. Steevens’s laft edition in 15 volumes octavo, the fub- 
{tance of fuch additional notes as may appear to elucidate the 
paflages under confideration, and occafionally, where we dif- 
fer in opinion from the commentators, to offer our own expla- 
nations. Wewill begin with the 


Tempest, Act I. Sc. 2. 
Ferdinand, at his firft interview with Miranda, exclaims : 
“* Mott fure, the goddefs 
On whom thefe airs attend !—Vouchfafe, my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this ifland ; _ 
And that you will fome good inftruction give 
How I may bear me here: my prime requett, 
Which I do laft pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 
If you be made, or no ?”’ 


Thus is the text given by Mr. Malone, and thus alfo by Mr. 
Steevens ; who have here followed the fourth folio, a book of 
no authority, in oppofition tothe firft. Miranda replies; 

«© No wonder, Sir; 
But certainly a maid.”’ 

Let us hear what the commentators urge in vindication of 
their departure from the only authentic copies ; 
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‘A paflage in Lilly’s Galathea feems to countenance the text of the 
firft folio; ** The queftion among men is common, are you a maide? 
—yet I cannot but think, that Dr. Warburton reads very rightly, 
«© If yoube made, orno.’? When we meet with an harfh expreflion 
in Shak/peare, we are ufually to look for aplay upon words. Fletcher 
clofely imitates the Tempeff in his Sea-Voyage: tand he introduces 
Albert in the fame manner to the ladies of 47s Defert Ifland : 

«¢ Be not offended, goddeffes, that I fall 

«*¢ Thus proftrate,’’ &c. 
Shak/peare himfelf had certainly read, and had probably now in his 
mind, a paffage in the third book of the Fazry Qucex, between Timias 
and Belphabe: ; 

«* Angel or Goddefs do I call thee right ? 

«« There-at fhe blufhing, faid, ah! gentle fquire, 

“© Nor godde/s 1, nor angel, but the maid 

«© And daughter of awoody nymph,”’ &c. Farmer. 

‘ The firft copy reads—if you be maid, orno. Made was not fug. 
gefted by Dr. Warburton, being an emendation introduced by the 
editor of the fourth folio. It was, I am perfuaded, the author’s 
word : there being no article prefixed adds ftrength to this fappo- 
fition. Nothing is more common in his plays than a word being ufed 
in reply, in a fenfe different from that in which it was employed by 
the firftfpeaker. Ferdinand had the moment before called Miranda 
a goddefs ; and the words immediately fubjoined,—** Vouchfafe my 
prayer,’’—fhow, that he looked up to her as a perion of fuperior 
order, and fought her protection, and initrudlion for his conduct, not 
her love. At his period, therefore, he muft have felt too much awe 
to have flattered himfelf with the hope of poflefling a being that ap- 
peared to him celeftial; though afterwards, emboldened by what 
Miranda fays, he exclaims, “* O, if a virgin, &c.’’ words that ap- 
pear inconfiftent with the fuppofition that he had already afed her 
whether fhe was oneor not. She had indeed told him, fhe was; but 
in his aftonifhment at hearing her fpeak his own language, he may 
well be fuppofed to have forgotten what the faid; which, if he had 
himfelf made the inquiry, would not be very reafonable to fuppofe. 

‘ Itappears from the alteration of this play by Dryden and fir W. 
D’Avenant, that they confidered the prefent pafiage in this light : 

‘¢ Fair excellence, 
If, as your form declares, you are divine, 
Be pleas’d v’inftrué me, how you will be worfhip’d 5 
So bright a beauty cannot fure belong 
To human kind.’’ ; 
* In a fubfequent fcene we have again the fame enquiry = 
Alon. ts the the godde/s that hath fever’d us, 
And brought us thus tagether ? 
Fer. Siz, fhe’s mortal, 
Our author might have remembered Lodge’s defcription of Fawnia, 
the Perdita of his W7inter’s Tale: «* Yet he fcarce knew her, for fhe 
had attired herfelf in rich apparel, which fo increafed her beauty, 
that fhe refembled rather an azge/ than acreature.® Doraffus aud 
Fawnia, 1592. , 
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©. So alfo, (as Dr. Farmer has obferved) in Stanyhurft’s tranflation 
ri irgi 82: 
= te: faire virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted ? 
Thy tongue, thy vifage, no mortal frayltie refembleth, 
No doubt, a goddefe !?? Matowne. 

Mr. Steevens has no note of his own on the paflage, but 
has given, in his edition, Warburton’s note at length, with 
one by Dr. Johnfon, and another by Mr. ‘Ll’. Warton. War- 
burton, as ufual, refines more than verifies, and feems here to 
corroborate the remark which has been made, that he wrote 
his annotations not fo much to illuftrate his author as to dif- 
play his own ingenuity. Mr. Warton underftands Ferdi- 
nand’s requeft in the fenfe in which the above-mentioned com- 
mentators view it; he thinks that the force of the fentiment is 
the fame whether we read made, or maid, the latter word 
meaning only, as he explains it, a created being, or woman, 
in oppofition to a goddefs ; and, in fupport of his expla- 
nation, he produces a quotation from Comus 265, in which, 
he fays, Milton has imitated this paflage in the T'empeft. 

We prefer the old original reading, and we think that Dr, 
Johnfon’s interpretation of it isthe true one, We will there- 
fore tranfcribe his note: 

«¢ Dr. Warburton,”’ fays he, ** has here found a beauty which I 
think the author neverintended. Ferdinand afks her not whether fhe 
was a created being, a queftion, which, if he meantit, he has ill ex- 
prefied, but whether fhe was unmarried ; for after the dialogue which 
Profpero’s interruption produces, he goes on purfuing his former 
gueition : 





O, if a virgin 
I’j] make you queen of Naples.” 

In fupport of this fenfe of the words, and in reply to Mr. 
Malone’s objections, it may be obferved that, when Ferdinand 
calls Miranda a goddefs, and addrefles her in the ftyle of prayer, 
he rather fpeaks the language of admiration, excited by a lively 
fenfe of her beauty, than the language of fober conviétion, 
arifing from a rational perfuafion that fhe belonged to a fupe- 
rior order of beings. She had herfelf juft before {poken in the 
very fame way of him: 

«¢ |] might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever faw fo noble.”’ 

From the earneftnefs, alfo, with which Ferdinand urges his 
prime requeft, he appears to act under the influence of other 
feelings than thofe of the mere cold defire of gratifying curiofity, 
or of obtaining inftruction for his future conduct. The prow 
cife nature of thefe feelings was not, perhaps, as yet, clearly 
afcertained by himfelf; but, though uncon{cious of entertain- 
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ing any di/finé& hope of pofleffing the obje@ of his admiration, 
he might, notwithftanding, almoit without knowing why, feel 
himfelf ftrongly impelled and interefted to Jearn whether mare 
riage had made her the property of another. 

Mr. Malone obferves, in fupport of his interpretation, that 
“ nothing is more common in Shakfpeare’s plays than a word 
being uled i in reply, in a fenfe different from that in which it was 
employed by thefirft fpeaker ;’ and, in the Appendix annexed to 
his tenth volume, he has produced proofs of his aflertion. Ontuch 
occafions, however, it is to be noted that the equivogue either 
proceeds from fome ignorant illiterate character, which is not 
the cafe with Miranda; or elle it is made in fome playful, 
ironical, farcaftic, or other fportive mood, which does not 
correfpond with Miranda’s fituation. Thefe things, likewife, 
when of the Jatter kind, are always exprefled in fuch a way 
that the fpeakers perceive that there is a change of meaning, 
and fhew clearly to the reader that they do fo. ‘The poet, 
however, has here put nothing into the mouth of Ferdinand by 
which it appears that he had the moft diftant idea of Miranda’s 
ufing the word, in her reply, in afenfe different from that in 
which he himfelf had ufed it in his queftion ; and, as to her, 
does not the word certainly, which is affigned to her in the an- 
fwer which fhe makes, ** certainly a maid,” carry,with it fuch 
an air of confidence, and imply fuch pofitive conviction, as to 
leave no room for fuppofing that it was ever intended that fhe 
fhould miftake his meaning, or that there was any mifappre- 
henfion as to what it was of which he wifhed to be fatisfied, 
and which he had made the fubject of his inquiry? Is it notas 
if fhe had fail; I thoroughly and readily comprehend your 
queftion, ana do not hefitate a moment to anfwer it moft dee 
cifively inthe affirmative ? 

When Ferdinand afterward fays : 

“ O, ifa virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, I7llmake you 
The queen of Naples :’ 

We do not think this at all ineonfiftent with the fuppofition 
that he had already afked her whether fhe was married or not, 
and had received an anfwer: becaufe the words amountto no 
more than, O, if it be really true that you are fingle, &c. 
Where we conceive grea at happinefs to be at flake, ft is na- 
tural for our fears to be alive as well as our hopes; and in fuch 
cafes we are very apt to ufe the language of hefitation, even 
after we have been aflured that there is no room for doubt. 

It might be faid, in eppoktion to Mr. Malone’s interpretae 
tion of the pafiage, that i erdi nand would fcarcely afk whether 
Miranda were fomething more thaa human or not, becaufe he 
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himfelf had previoufly determined the queftion in his own 
mind, when he calied her a goddefs, and fubjoined, ‘* vouchfafe 
my prayer,” which, fays Mr. M. thews that he looked up to 
her as a perfon of a fuperior order. Befide, fuppofing him to 
be in doubt, if this be what heafks, it is a queftion which the 
never refolves. If, therefore, his doubt may be fuppofed, at 
firft, co infpire him with too much awe to let him entertain any 
hope of poflefling a being who appeared to him celeftial, how 
comes he to get rid of this awe, when he afterward propofes 
to make ber queen of Naples? She had not faid any thing 
in the mean time to diffipate his doubts, nor to perfuade him 
that fhe was a human creature. 

We could fay more in defence of Dr. Johnfon’s explana- 
tion : but we fear that we have already faid too much on fuch 


a trivial fubject. We therefore proceed toa paflage in 


A& II. Sc. 1. 

Antonio and Sebaftian having refolved to murder Gonzalo 
and Alonzo, who were fleeping ; Ariel, by finging in the ear 
of Gonzalo, and thus awaking him, prevents their purpofe, 
on the eve of its execution. Immediately previous to the fong, 


Ariel fays, 
<< My mafter through his art forefees the danger 
hat you, his friend, are in; and fends me forth, 
For elfe his project dies, to keep them living.”’ 

On this paflage, which, as it is found in the folio, and 
given above, is inadmiflible, Mr. Malone has the following note : 
‘By them, as the text now ftands, Gonzalo and Alonzo muit be 
underftocd. Dr. Johnfon objects very juitly to this paflage. ‘* As 
ititands, fays he, at prefent, the fenfeis this. He fees yo:r danger, 
and will therefore fave them.’? He therefore would read—* That 
thefe his friends are in.”’ 

‘ The confufion has, I think, arifen from the omiffion of a fingle Ict- 
ter. Our author, J] believe, wrote 
and fends me forth, 

For elfe his projeG dies, to keep them living. 
i.e. he has fent me forth to keep his projets alive, which elfe would 
be deitroyed by the murder of his friend Gonzalo.—The oppofition 
between the life and death of a2 project appears to me much in Shak. 
fpeare’s manner. So, in Much ado about nothing: What de is in 
that, to be the death of this marriage ?’’--The plural noun joined to 
averb in the finglar number is to be met with in almoit every page of 
the firft folio. So, to confine myfelf to the play before us, edit. 
1023 : 

«¢ My old Sones akes.” 
Again, :bid: —— Atthis hour 

Lies at my mercy all my enemies.’’ 
Again, ibid: © His tears run: down his beard —. 





3? 
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Again: ‘* What cares thele rearers for the name of the king? 
{t was the common language of the time; and ought to be corrected, 
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as indeed it generally has been in the modern editions of our author, 
by changing the number of the verb. ‘Thus, in the prefent inftance 
we fhould read—For elfe his projects die.’ 


Mr. Steevens has honoured Dr. Johnfon’s emendation with 
a place in the text of his laft edition, and has this note : 

« Aricl, finding that Profpero was equally folicitous for the pre- 
fervation of Alonzo and Gonzaloy very naturally ftyles them both his 

riends, without adverting to the guilt of the former. ‘Toward the 
fuccefs of Profpero’s defign, their lives were alike neceffary.”’ 

«© Mr. Henly fays that ‘* by chem are meant Sebaftian and Anto- 
nio. The project of Profpero, which depended upon Aric!’s keeping 
them alive, may be feen A&t III.”’ 

‘¢ The fong of Ariel, however, fufficiently points cut which were 
the immediate objeéts of his protection. He cannot be fuppofed to 
have any reference to what happens in the laft {cence of the next act.” 
STEEVENS, 

As Mr. Malone amends the text, there feems to be a tau- 
tology in the latter part of it; and Mr. Steevens is obliged, 
before he can adopt Johnfon’s emendation, to fuppofe that 
Alonzo is ftyled Profpero’s friend ; though he, as we afterward 
read, was one of the triumvirate which ** from Milan did fup- 
plant good Profpero.”” Would it not obviate the above ob- 
jeciions, and be an eafier and lefs violent correction of the 
text, if, by the change of a fingle letter, we were to read in the 
laft line of the paflage—** to keep thee living ?” 


A& IV. Sc..1. 
_ ‘¢ ‘Thefe our actors, 
AsTI foretold you, were all {pirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the bafelefs fabrick of this vifion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great plobe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, fhall diffolve; 
And, like this infubttantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.”’ 
© Rack is generally ufed by our ancient writers for a body of clouds 
failing along ; or rather for the cour/e of the clouds when in motion. So, 
in Antony and Cleopatra: 
‘* That which is now ahorfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns.”’ 
* But no inftance has yet been produced, where it is ufed to fignify 
a fingle jmail fleeting cloud, in which fenfe only it can be figuratively 
applied here. I incline, therefore, to Sir Thomas Hanmer’s emend- 
ation, though I have not difturbed the text. MaLong. 
‘Sir T. H. inftead of rack, reads track, which may be fupported by 
the following paflage in the firit {cene of Timon of Athens: 
*« But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
Leaving no trad behind.’ StTeEevens.’ 
In the edition of 1793, Mr. Steevens explains the word 
rack by calling it * the laft fleeting veftige of the highett 
8 clouds, 
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clouds, fcarce perceptible on account of their diftance and 
tenuity.” ‘* What was anciently called the rack, (he adds,) 
is now termed by failors, the feud.” Neither rack nor feud, 
however, denotes the airy, thin, unfubftantial, nature of 
light and diftant clouds,—but, as Mr. M, obferves, § their 
motion ;’? or, as Mr. Pennant expreffes it, ‘* the driving of 
the clouds by tempefts.” If, therefore, rack, in this paflage, 
be underftood in the fame way as when we apply the word to 
the clouds, the fenfe muft be; ** Leave not a cloud-like, tem- 
peft-driven motion, behind.” * This will not fuit the place. 
We therefore take rack to mean a fhattered fragment, and ap- 
prove Mr. Malone’s laft explanation, inferted in his Appendix : 

« I am now inclined to think that racé is a mis-fpelling for wract, 
i.e. auereck, which Fletcher likewife has ufed for a minute broken 
fragment. See his Wfe for a Month, where we find the word mis 
{pelt as it is in the Tempeft : 

*< fle will bulge fo fubtilly and fuddenly, 
You may {natch him up by parcels, like a /a-rack.”” 

‘It has been urged, that *‘* objeéts which have only a vifionary 
and infubftantial exiftence, can, when the vifion is faded, leave no- 
thing real, and confequently no wreck behind them.’’ But the ob- 
jection is founded on mifapprehenfion. ‘The words—** Leave nota 
rack (or wreck) behind,’’ relate not to ‘‘ the bafelefs fabrick of this 
vifion,’’ but to the final deftruétion of the world, of which the towers, 
temples, and palaces, fhall (/*4e a vifion, or a pageant,) be diffolved, 
and leave no veltige behind. Matowne.’ 

We now proceed to the 

Merry Wivesor Winpsor. Act. Se. 1. 

Bardolph, being charged with aiding and abetting the reft of 
Falftaff’s ‘* coney-catching rafcals,”’ in picking Mafter Slen- 
der’s pocket, thus vindicates himfelf: 

‘© Why, Sir, for my part, I fay the gentleman had drunk 
himfelf out of his five fentences: and being fap, Sir, was, 
as they fay, cafhiered ; and fo conclufions pafs’d the careires.”’ 

The latter part of this fpeech is thus explained by the 
commentators : . 

‘ I believe this flrange word is nothing but the French cariere; 
and the expreffion means, that the common bounds of good bebaviour 
were overpafied. JOHNSON. 





* Taylor, the water poet, ufes the word rack fora particular mo- 
tion or pace of a horfe, in his Navy of Land Ships: “«¢ Horfeman- 
fhip hath the trot, the amble, the racke, the falfe and wild gallop, or 
the full fpeed;’? and again, to his Prai/* of Hemp-feed he has pre- 
fixed fome lines which, in his quibbling way, he calls: “ A pre- 
amble, preatrot, preagallop, prearack, prcapace or preface ; and pro- 
face, my matters, if your ftomache ferve.’’ It feems here to denote 
an eafy failing motion, free from any jolt or fudden fhock, refem- 
bling the motion of a rocking horic. It might perhaps be what we 
now call a canter. 


S 4 ‘ Cartere 
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* Cariere is aterm of the manege. It is, I believe, properly the 
sing or circle wherein managed horfes move. Ma one.’ 


In the edition of 1793, Mr. Steevens has the following nofe ; 


“To pa/s the cariere was a military phrafe, or rather perhaps a 
term of thewanege. I find it inoneof Sir John Smythe’s Difcourfes 
1589, where {peaking of horfes wounded, he fays—‘ they, after 
the firft fhrink at the entering of the bullet, doo pa/s their carriere, 
as though they had verie little hurt.”” Again in Harrington’s Tranf- 
lation of Ariofto, Book xxxviit. Stanza 3¢. 

«© To ftop, to ftart, to pafs carvir, to bound.” 

In Mr. Malone’s Appendix, we find this additional note ; 

¢ Bardolph means to fay, ‘* and {cin the end he reel’d about witha 
¢ircuitous motion, like a horfe, pa/ing a carier.”? To pafs a carier was 
the technicalterm. So, in Nafhe’s Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
&c. 1596: “ — her hotteft fury may be refembled to the pafing of 
a brave cariere by a Pegafus.”* 

‘ We find the term again ufed in K. Henry V. in the fame manner 
as in the paffage before us: «* — * Theking is a good king, but—he 
paffes {ome humours and cariers.’”? Martone.’ 

Though the commentators have well illuftrated the meanin 
of the word careires, yet furely they have mifunderftood the 
paflage at large by miftaking, as it fhould feem, the fenfe of 
the word conclufions ; which does not mean, as they appear to 
fuppofe, the end, or final event, of a bufinefs, but an in- 
ference, a deduction of reafon, a determination of the mind, or 
whatever, to ufe Shakfpeare’s own words at the end of the 
third act of Hamlet, is fo ** concluded on.” Thus, imme- 
diately preceding thefe laft-mentioned words in Hamlet, the 
Prince fays to his mother : 

“< Unpeg the batket on the houfe’s top, 

Let the birds fly: and, like the famous ape, 

To try conclufions, in the bakket creep, " 

And break your own neck down.’’ 
Againin Merchant of Venice, A&t 2. Sc. 2. Launcelot, finde 
ing his father to be ** more than fand-blind,”’ thinks, or con 
cludes, that he can play fome tricks with him undifcovered, 
and, asa prologue to his comedy, fays: ‘*I will try conclufions 
with him.” The commentators explain thefe paflages by fay- 
ing that ** to try conclufions” means to ‘* try experiments :” 
but this is not quite accurate. It rather means to try, or put 
to the teft, the deductions of our reafon. Other inftances of 
the word conclufions, ufed in the fenfes above mentioned, and 
which the expofitors have rather mifinterpreted, may be feen 
by turning to vol. vii. pages 571. 600. vol. vill. p. 334 
vol. ix. p. 561, and vol. x. p.151. of Mr. Malone’s edit. of 
to vol. xii. pages 639. 683. vol. xiii. p. 39. vol. xv. 
p- 548. of Mr, Steevens’s edition of Shakfpeare, 

10 Bardolph, 
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Bardolph, therefore, in the paflage under confideration, 
means to fay that ‘* Mafter Slender, being fo drunk as not to 
know properly in which way he loft his purfe, extravagantly, 
and out of all reafon, concluded that thofe who turned him out 
of their company for his intoxication were fo devoid of ho- 
nour and principle as to pick his pocket.” 

As the commentators underitand the words, the latter part 
of Bardolph’s {peechis nugatory, and contains no juftification 
either of himfelf or of his companions. 


Aci Il. Se. rx. 

In the interview between Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, af:er 
each had received Falftaff’s amorous letter, the former 
{ays to the latter: * If I would but goto hell foran eternal 
moment or fo, I could be knighted ;” taking advantage of the 
ambiguity in the word knighted, which may be under{tood to 
mean, either that fhe could obtain the honour of having a 
knight at her fervice and difpofal, or that fhe could have ‘the 
dignity of knighthood conferred upon her own perfon. Mrs, 
Page, underftanding the word in the latter fenfe, replies: 
«© What !—thou lieft !—Sir Alice Ford!—Thefe knights will 
hack ; and fo thou fhouldft not alter the article of thy gentry.” 

Here the notes in Mr. Malone’s edition are thefe : 


‘ [tis not impoffible that Shakfpeare meant by— thee knights will 
back—thele knights will foon become hackney’d charaéters.—So many 
knights were made about the time this play was amplified (for the 
paflage is neither in the copy 1602, nor 1619,) that tucha ftroke of 
fatire might not have been unjuitly thrownin. STEEVENS. 

‘Thefe knights will Aack, (that is, become cheap and vulgar,) 
and therefore fhe advifes her friend not to fully her gentry by,becom- 
ing one. The whele of this difcourfe about knighthood is added 
fince the firft edition of this play [in 1602]; and therefore I fuipeé 
this is an cblique reflection on the prodigality of James I. in bellow- 
ing thefe honours. BLACKSTONE. 

“Sir W. Blackftone fuppofes that the order of baronets (created in 
2611) was likewile alluded to. Ihave omitted that part of his note, 
becaal fe it appears to me highly probable that our author amplified 
the play before us at an earlier period. See An Atrempt to afceriain 
the cle of Sha rAfpeare’ splays, Article, Merry Wives of Ui’ indjor. 

« Between the time of Ki ng James’s arrival at Berwick in April 
1603, and the 2d of May, he made two hundred and thirty-feven 
Knights ; and in the July following between three and four hundred. 
Jt is probable that the play before us was enlarged i in that or the fub- 
{equent year, when this ftroke of fatire muft have been] highly relifhed 
by the audience. 

‘ By ** thefe knights will hack’? may have been meant,— Thefe 
unworthy knights of the prefent day will be degraded by having 
their {pur 's hack’d off ; the punifhment (as Dr. jo! infon has obferved) 
of arecreant or unc defervin ge knight. Mauowe.’ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Steevens, in his laft edition 1793, has given Dr. John. 
fon’s note at length, who propofed toread: * Thele knights 

we'll hack ;?? which he explained thus :——* it is not worth the 
while of a gentlewoman to be made a knight, for we’ll de- 
grade all thefe knights in a little time by the ufual form of 
hacking off their fpurs, and thou, if thou art knighted, fhale 
be hacked with the reft.”? In the fame edition, alfo, we have 
Sir T. Hanmer’s explanation of the common reading, viz. 
to hack, i.e. to turn hackney or proftitute. ‘* I fuppofe he 
means,” fays Mr. Steevens, ‘* thefe knights will degrade 
themfelves, fo that fhe will acquire no honour by being con- 
nected with them.’’ We obferve, however, that another ex- 
planation, which Mr. Steevens had given in the third edition, 
publifhed by Mr. Reedin 1785, viz. ** Thefe knights will do 
mifchief, they are a riotous, diflolute fort of people, and on 
that account thou fhouldit not wifh to be of the number”—is 
expunged from the fourth edit. 1793: as is alio a note by 
Warburton inferted in the fame edit. 1785, who propofed to 
read :—‘* Thefe knights wil] /ack, and fo thou fhouldtt not 
alter the article of thy gentry, 2. ¢. they will lack a title—rifk 
the punifhment of degradation-—rather than thou fhould&mot 
alter, &c. rather than not make a whore of thee.” 

We think that the commentators have all gone wrong, by 
taking for granted that the pronominal adjective, the/e, is ; here 
ufed inthe nominative cafe, and was intended by Shak{peare 
to be united with the fubftantive fights, in the fame cafe: 
whereas it 1s the obje Clive, or acculative, cafe; and is to be 
referred to the preceding words. What! | thou a knight! im- 
poffible !— Sir Alice Ford !—No:—Such baftard, ile: vitimate, 
titles as thefe, knights will hack; and fo the article of thy 
gentry will quickly revert to wh. at it’ was. A comma placed 
after thefe—thefe, knights will kack ; is all the correGion that the 
pallage requires. 

Shakipeare has ufed t/efe in the very fame way in another 
play: 

« Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 

Within Corioli gates : where he hath won, 

With fame, a name to Catus Marcius; she 

In honour follows Coriolanus.”’ ‘Coriol. A@ ii. Sc. 1. 
i. c. in honour of what he has done, the title Coriolanus fol- 
Jows thefe appellations, Caius Marcius. 

In & All’s well that ends well,” the pronoun ¢he/ is likewife 
referred to a fubflantive underftood. The Countefs, having 
been informed by the Steward that he had difcovered Helena 
to be in love with Bertram, aud had overheard her talking to 
berfclf om the fub;<ct, lays, 
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¢¢ Even fo it was with me when I was young ; 
If we are nature’s, ¢/efé are ours.”” 
j. e. thete things, thefe ways, thefe difpofitions. 
Again, in ** Love’s Labour’s lott,” Aét iii. Sc. 1. Moth, after 
pointing out to Armado fevera! ways by which he fhould “ wia 
his love,”’ adds: ** Thefe are complements, the/e are humours ; 
thefe betray nice weuches—=that would be betrayed without 
thefe: and make them men of note, that moft are affected to 


A&ti. Sc. 30 


thefe.”” 
Ben Jonfon ufes this pronoun alfo in like manner, in his 


s |} very Manin his Humour,” Act ii. Sc. 5. where Knowell, 
after having given feveral inftances of the very improper ex- 
amples fet by the parents of his day to their children, fays ; 
‘“< Thefe are the trade of fathers, now !”’ 7. e. thefe ways. 

~ In a way fomewhatfimilar, it was a cuftom formerly to put 
on the direction of letters; To Mr. — —; Thefe. 

Dr. Johnfon fays of 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 

“ There is perhaps not one of Shakfpeare’s plays more darks 
ened than this by the peculiarities of its author, and the unfkil- 
fulnefsof its editors, by diftortions of phrafe, or negligence of 
tranfcription ;”’ and, in Mr. Steevens’s opinion, the doctor’s 
‘¢ remark is fo juit refpecting the corruptions of this play that,”’ 
be fays, ‘* he fhall not attempt much reformation in the 
metre, which is too often rough, redundant, and irregular,” 
The difficulties of this piece are indeed fuch as to give abun- 
dant fcope for the critics to exercife their ingenuity: but 
our limits will confine us toa fhort difplay of their labours. 


AI, Sc. 5. 
Lucio having come to the nunnery to inform Ifabella that 
her brother was in prifon, fhe afks, for what? He replies: _ 
Lucio. ** For that which if myfelf might be his judge, 
He fhould receive his punifhment in thanks : 


He hath got his friend with child.” 


Wab. ** Sir, mock me not :—your ftory.”’ * 
¢ Lucio, 


—_— 





ee 





‘* Sir, make me not your ftory.| Thus the old copy. I have no 
doubt that we ought to read (as I have printed,) Sir, mock me not :— 
your flory. 

‘So, in Macheth : 

« Thou com’tt to ufe thy tongue :—+hy fory quickly.”” 
‘In King Lear we have—* Pray do not mock me.”’ 
I befeech you, Sir, (fays Ifabel) donot play upon my fears ; referve 
this idle talk for fome other occafion;—proceed at once to your 
tale. Lucio’s fubiequent words, [‘* ’Tis true,’’—1i. €. youare right ; 
I thank you for reminding me ;} which, as the text has been hitherto 


printed, had no meaning, are then pertinent andclear. Mr. Pope 
was 
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Lucio. ** Tis true ;—I would not.*—Though ’tis my fas 
miliar fin 
With maids to feem the lapwing,? and tojeft, 
Tongue far from heart *—play with all virgins fo, 
J hold you asa thing enfky’d, and fainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal {pirit ; 
Ang to be talk’d with in fincerity, 
As with a faint.”’— 

We 
was fo fenfible of the impoflibillty of reconciling them to what pres 
ceded m the old copy, that he fairly omitted them. 

« What Labella fays afterwards, fully fupperts this emendation : 

<* You do blafpheme the good, in mocking me.”’ 
«Tf have obferved that almoft every paffage in our author, in which 
there is either a broken fpeech, or a {udden tranfition without a 
connecting particle, has been corrupted by the carelefsnefs of cither 
the tranicriber or compofitor, See a note on Love’s Labour's Lofts 
AG II. Sce.1: 
«< A man of—fovereign, peerlefs, he’s efteem’d.” 

And another on Coriolanus, A&t I. Scene iv: 
«* You fhames of Rome! you herd of ati and plagues 
‘¢ Plafter you o’er!’? Martone. 

«> J would not.| i. e. Be aflured, | would not mock you. So afters 
wards: ‘* Do not believe it: i. e. Do not fuppofe that I would mock 
you. Matowne. 

<3 ith maids to frem the lapwing.| The lapwings fly with feem- 
ing fright and anxiety far from their nefts, to deccive thofe who feek 
their young. Hanmer. 

« See Ray’s Proverbs: «* The /apwing cries, ‘* Tongue far from 
heart.” The farther fhe is from her neft, where her heart is with 
her young ones, fhe is the louder, or perhapsall tongue. Smits. 

‘¢ See the Comedy of Errors, AK IV. Sc. inl. GREY. 

«4 Though ’tis my familiar, hin . 

With pays to feem the lap aving and 10 76ft; 
Tongue fur from heart,—play with all virgins fo, Se.] This paf- 
fage has been pointed in the modern editions thus : 
Tis true :—I would not (though ’tis my familiar fin 
With maids to feem the lapwing, and to jett, 
Tongue far from heart) play with all virgins fo: 
Thold you, &c. 
¢ According to this pun€tuation, Lucio is made to deliver a fenti- 
ment — oppofite to that which the author intended. Tough tis 
4 COMO practice to jeff with and to deceive all virgins, I would not jo 
play awith all x NVOINS » 
‘ ‘Phe fenfe, as the text is now regulated, appears to me clear and 
eafy. *Tis very true, (fays he) 1 ought indeed, as you fay, to proceed 
at once to my feory. Be affured, I would not mock you. ‘Though it is 
my familiar praétice to jeft with maidens, —. like the lapwing, to 
deceive them by my infincere prattle, though 5 I fay, it is my ordinary 
and habitual practice to {port in this manner , with all virgins, yee I 
foould never think of treating yout 3 for I coniider you, in confequence 
ol 
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We donot approve Mr. Malone’s alteration of the text; and 
we are glad to fee that Mr. Steevens, edit. 1793, has adhered to 
the old copy, and has printed, ** Sir, make me not your ftory.” 
Thefe words Johnfon interprets: ** Do not, by decciving me, 
make me a fubjeét for a tale.” Mr. Steevens thinks they 
mean; do not divert yourfelf with me as you would with a 
ftory, do not make me the fubject of your drama*.”? Or, he 
fays, perhaps ze may here, as in other places, be a mere 
expletive. As Efcalus in the next fcene fays: ** Come me to 
what was done to her:”-—fo, Make me not your ftory may 
fignify no more than, ‘¢ invent not your ftory to deceive me.” 
Mr. Ritfon explains the paflage—** do not make a je/? of me.”’ 

We think that ** make me not your ftory”’ is equivalent to, 
‘¢ tell.me not your idle tale’-—‘‘do not impofe on me bya 
falfehood.”? In old language, ‘* to make a lie” means * to 
tella lie.” Thus, in the Apocalypfe xxi. 27. ‘* whatfoever 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie;” and again in the 15th 
verfe of the xxii. chap. ** whofoever loveth and maketh a lie.’’ 
So, likewife, Bp. Latimer, in his fermon on the epiftle read in 
the church the 21ft Sunday after Trinity: ‘* Ye parentes 
when ye heare one of your children to make a lye, take him up 
and give him three or four good {tripes, and tell him that it is 
naught: and when he maketh an other lye, give him fix or eight 
ftripes, and I am fure when you ferve him fo, he will leave its 
for it is a common faying: Vexatif dat intelleflum, correction 
geveth underftandyng. But we fee now a dayes that parentes 
rejoyce when their children can make a prety lye: they fay he will 
be a prety witty felow, he can make a prety lye.” Juttafterward, 
having related the hiftory of Ananias and his wife, the good 
bifhop afks: ** Now J pray you who hath fuch a flinty and ftony 
hart that he will not be afrayd to make lyes?” He prefently 
adds: ‘* and this is commonly our nature, that when we have 
made one lye, we mutt make twenty other to defend that one.”’ 

‘© It is true,”? in Lucio’s reply, means, as Mr. Steevens 
rightly obferves,—<«what I have already told you, 1s true. With 
the laft named gentleman, we alfo are *¢ fatished with the fenfe 
afforded by the old pun€uation.”” Nor can we, any more than 
he, find the contradiftion of which Mr. Malone complains in 
Lucio’s fpeech. ‘* It is very general with me,” fays Lucio, 
“* to jeft with young women ; but not univerfal. I do it with 





of your having renounced the world, as an immortal {pirit, as one to 
whom I ought to fpeak with as mach fincerity as if I were addrefling 
a faint. Matons.’ 

* A paflage in Taylor the water poet’s ‘* Epilogue to Sir Thomas 
Coriat upon his name’? would give {ome fupport to this interpretation, 
where he fays: ‘* Thou art the theme | write my ftory at.”’ 

: | moft ; 
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mof ; but not with all. There are exceptions; and you are 
one. I hold you as a thing enfkyed and fainted, &c.” As 
Mr. Malone underftands the words, we think the conftru@ion 
extremely harfh: *lis my familiar fin to feem the lapwing, 
to jeft, to play with all virgins fo.—If this had been Shak. 
{peare’s meaning, would he not have repeated the prepofition to, 
before the verb play? 
AG II. Se. 4. 
«© QO place! O form! 

How often doft thou with thy cafe, thy habit, 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 

To thy falfe feeming? Blood, thou full art blood: 

Let’s write good angel on the devil’s hora, 

*Tis not the devil’s creft*.”’ 

We agree with Mr. Malone in.thinking no alteratién re. 

guifite; and we take that to be the true explanation of the old 


reading which is given in a note by Mr. Monck Mafon, in- 
ferted in the edit. 1793: 

‘ The paffage as it ftands (fays that gentleman) appears to me 
to be right, and Angelo’s reafoning to be this: ‘*O place! O form! 
tho’ you wrench awe from fools, and tie even wifer fouls to your falfe 
feeming, yet you make no alteration in the minds or conflitutions of 
thofe who pofiefs, or aflume you. ‘Tho’ we fhould write good angel 
on the devil’s horn, it will not change his nature, fo as to give hima 
right to wear that creft.’’ It is well known that the creft was formerly 
chofen either as emblematical of fome quality confpicuous in the per- 
fon who bore it, or as alluding to fome remarkable incident of his 
life ; and on this circumflance depends the juflnefs of the prefent al- 
Jufion.” M. Mason. 

Place, it fhould be obferved, in Shakfpeare’s language, often 
means greatne/s; elevated rant. Thus, in the firft {cene of the 
fourth act of this fame play, the Duke fays: 

“© O place & greatne/s, millions of falfe eyes 

Are ftuck upon thee.” | 
Form means ceremonial folemuity. Blood is ufed for that which 
writers, efpecially divines, defcribe by the words, flcfb and 








* « Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn, 

"Tis not the devil’s creft.) i.e. let the moft wicked thing have 
but a virtuous pretence, and it fhall pafs for innocent. WARBURTON. 

* It thould be remembered that the devil is ufually reprefented with 
horns and cloven feet.—Dr. Johnfon would read—’Tis yet the devil’s 
creft. He acknowledges, however, that the paflage may be under- 
ftood, according to Dr. Warburton’s explanation. ‘ O place, how 
doft thou impofe upon the world by falfe appearances! fo much, that 
if we write good angel on the devil’s horn, *tis not taken any longer to 
be the devil’s creff. In this fenfe, Blood thou art, &c. is an interjected 
exclamation.”” The old copy appears to me to require no alteration. 

Marone.’ 
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blood; i.e. the lufts, appetites, paffions, and frail defires, of 
human nature; and cre here denotes, not the devil’s horn, as 
the commentators, Mr. Mafon excepted, feem to fuppofe, but 
the infcription, or label, with the words good angel affixed to 
the top of the devil’s horn. Cref is ufed, in the fame way, for 
title, in Coriolanus Acti. Sc. g. where Cominius, having pro- 
mifed ‘his noble fteed with al] his trim belonging” to Caius 
Marcius, and having ordered the camp, ** for what he did before 
Corioli, to call him, with all the applaufe and clamour of the 
hoft, Caius Marcius Coriolanus ;”’ adds: ‘* Bear the addition 
nobly ever !”” To which Coriolanus replies : 

«< I mean to ftride your fteed; and at all times 

To undercre? your good addition 

To the fairnefs of my power.”’ 
that is: I mean to uphold and fupport the honour of the title 
which you have given me; to conduct myfelf, at all times, un- 
der the creft of your good addition, in as unfullied and fair a 
manner as it is in my power to do. 

AG If. Sc. 4. 
Angelo. ** Ha! fie, thefe filthy vices! It were as good 

To pardon him that hath from nature ftolen 

A man already made *; as to remit 

Their fawcy fweetnefs, that do coin heaven’s image 

In flamps that are forbid*: ’tis all as eafy 

Falfely to take 3 away a life true made, 

As to put mettle in reftrained means, 

To make a falfe one *.”? In 


Quan 


that hath from nature flolen 
4 man already made,] i.e. ¢ that hath killeda man. Matrone. 
*¢ Their farwey fweetne/s, that do coin heaven’s image 

Jn ftamps that are forbid: ] We meet with nearly the fame words 

in King Edward Il, a tragedy 1596, certainly prior to this play : 
” And wiil your facred felf 

Commit high treafon ’gaintt the ding of heaven, 

To famp his image in forbidden metal?”’ 

‘ Thefe lines are fpoken by the countefs of Salifbury, whofe chaftity 
(like Ifabel’s) was affailed by her fovercign. 

© Their fawcy /weetne/s Dr, Warburton interprets, their Jarucy indul- 
gence of the appetite. Perhaps it means nearly the fame as what is af- 
terwards called weet uncleanne/s. Matone. 

3«Falfely to take—] Faljely is the fame with. dijroneftly, illegally : 
fo fal/e, in the next lines, is illezal, illegitimate. JOHNSON. 

** As to put mettle zx refrained means, 

Jo make a fulfe one.| Mettle, the reading of the old copy, which 
was changed to metal by Mr. Theobald, (who has been followed by 
the fubfequent editors,) is fupported not only by the general purport 
of the paflage, (in which our author having already illuitrated the 
fentimeot he has attributed to Angelo by an xilufion to coining, would 
not give the fame image a fecond time,) but by a fimilar expreflion 
In Timon : 
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In the edition of 1793, Mr. Steevens fays : —** Sweetnefs, in 
the prefent inftance, has, | believe, the fame fenfeas, Jickerifh- 
nefs.”’ Dr. Johnfon fulpects means not to be the poet’s word; 
and Mr. Steevens fuppofes that Shak{peare wrote—*“ in re. 
ftrained mints,”’ as the allufion may be ftill to cozning. Mettle 
is undoubtedly the true word here; and we think it is alfo the 
word that Snak{peare ufed in Much ado about nothing, A& II. 
Sc 1. where Leonato fays to Beatrice: ** Well, niece, I hope 
to fee you one day fitted with a hufband ;”” to which fhe replies: 
<< Not till God make men of fome other mettle than earth.” 
Both Mr. Malone however, vol. ii. p. 225, and Mr. Steevens, 
vol. iv. p. 425, retain metal in their texts. ‘There is no note, 
in either edition, on the word ea/y—’tis all as eafy, &c. Inthe 
third edit. of Johnfon’s and Steevens’s Shak{fpeare publifhed 
under the fuperintendance of Mr. Reed in 1785, is inferted a 
néte by Warburton, in which he explains ea/y, in this place, to 
mean /ight, trifling. 

Mr. Malone, as we have feen in his note above, underftands 
the word in its common acceptation, and fuppofes that Angelo 
would draw an inference, which however he has not made, 
but has Jeft the reader to draw for himfelf; and though, unlefs 
it be made, all that Angelo fays about murder being as eafy as 
fornication is nothing to the purpofe, yet neither Ifabella, nor 
one reader in ten thoufand, whatever a commentator may be 
Jed by his ingenuity to do, would once think of drawing it. 





«¢ .— . thy father, that poor rag, 
Mutt be thy fubject ; who in {pite put fuff 
‘Yo fome fhe-beggar, and compounded thee, 
Poor rogue hereditary.” 
Again, in the Winrer’s Tale: 
«* As rank as any flax-wench, that pur: tos 
Before her troth-plight.”’ 
The controverted word is found again in the fame fenfe in Macbeth 
«« thy undaunted mettle fhould compofe 
Nothing but males.’’ 
Again, in K. Richard 11: : 
«« ..-that bed, that womb, 
That mertle, that felf-fame mould that fafhion’d thee, 
Made him a man.” 
¢ Means is here ufed for medium, or obje%, and the fenfe of the 
whole is this: ’Z7s as eafy wickedly to deprive a man born in wedlock of 
Life, as to have unlawful commerce with a maid, in order to give life to 
av illegitimate child. ‘The thoughtis fimply, that murder is as ealy as 
fornication ; and the inference which Angelo would draw, 1s, that it is 
as improper to pardon the latter as the former. The words—to make 
a falje one—evidently referring to /:fe, fhew that the preceding line is 
to be underftood in a natural, and not in a metaphorical, fenfe. 
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Where an inference is the main part of the argument, and the 
reafoning turns entirely on it, and not at all on the premifes, it 
would be very harfh, and is very unufual in any writer, to omit 
it: but it is ftill more fo where that inference is not a fair and 
legitimate deduction, and does not flow eafily, naturally, and 
dire&ly from the premifes. Now it is by no means either fair 
or riatural to infer, becaufe one thing is as eafy to be done as 
another, that it is therefore as improper to pardon the latter as 
the former : to commit murder is doubtlefs as eafy as, ** to do 
juftly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our God :” 
but will any body thence infer that it is as improper to pardon 
the latter as the former? On the contrary, the former is ge- 
nerally confidered as abfolutely unpardonable ; which is fo far 
from being the cafe with the latter, that we are told, in the beft 
of books, that this is a// that God requires of us. Since then 
the inference “* muft,”’ as it appears to us, ‘* be of fuch un- 
natural degree that monfters it,” the ‘* forevouch’d” inter 
pretation of the word ea/y * falls into taint.’ Let us look for 
another. 

From the ufe of the word in this paflage, and in fome others 
which we are about to produce, we think that its meaning was 
formerly more extenfive than it now is, and that it fignified 
free, unreftrained, unprobtbited, at liberty, exempt from trouble, 
moleflation, coft, pains, penalties, or, in a word, from whatever 
creates uneafine/s. Hence it may in old language mean com- 
fortable, fatisfa&tory, pleafant, and bear many other fenfes 


which are now obfolete. 
In A& V. Se. 2. Part 2. of Henry 4th, Prince Henry, af- 


ter he had come to the crown, fays to the chief juftice who had 
formerly committed him for a mifdemeanour : 

«© What! rate, rebuke, and roughly fend to prifon 

The immediate heir of England! Was this ea/y?”’ 
i.e. was this free, was this a thing unprohibited, exempt 
from penalty, and which you were at liberty todo? or it may 
mean, was this a pleafant and comfortable thing to me? 

In the fecond part of Henry 6th, Suffolk fays to Glocefter : 

«* My lord, thefe faults are ea/y, quickly anfwer’d, 

But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 

Whereof you cannot eafily purge yourfelf.”? A& 3. Sc. 1. 
i.e. thefe faults are unprohibited, exempt from penalty, un- 
reftrained. 

In Hamlet, A@. 5. Sc. 2. the prince having moved Ofrick 
to put on his hat, the courtier replies: ** Nay, good my lord; 
fer my eafe, in good faith.” #.e. I keep my hat of, not out of 
ceremony, but to pleafe myfelf ; for my own comfort and fa- 
tisfaction. Mr. Malone and Dr. Farmer have produced fome 

Rev. Marcn, 1794s Ex exampics, 
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examples, in their notes on this laft place, of the very fame way 
of uling the words; and were it neceflary, we could bring 
feveral more from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Falitaff, in the firft part of Henry 4th, A. 3. fc. 3. fays: 
«© Shall I not take mine cafe in mine inn, but I fhall have m 
pocket pick’d?””—3, e. take my comfort ; indulge myfelf freely, 
without reftraint.—In Locrine, one of the plays imputed to 
Shakfpeare, A. 3. fc. 3. ‘%* Ay but hear you, good man 
Oliver, it will not be for my eafeto have my head broken every 
day;”’ and in Sir John Oldcaftle, another of thefe plays, A.q. {c.2. 

“© We'll meet with them, but little for their eafe, 
If God permit,”’ 
j. e. to my, or to their, fatisfa&tion. 

In Coriolanus, A. 5. fc. 2. ** Can you ...... think to 
front his revenges with the ea/y groans of old women,” 2. e. 
groans which coft nothing. Again, in the fame play, A. 5. 
{c. 5. 
" What faults he made before the laft, I think, 

Might have found ea/y fines.”’ 
i. ¢. fines which were not coftly nor grievous.—So likewile, 
Chaucer, in his Court of Love, ufes the word; 

«s Yet nere and nere, forth in I gan me drefle 

Into an halle of noble apparaile, 
With arras {pred and cloth of gold, I geffe, 
And othir filke of efzr availe.”’ Line 113, Xe. 

3. é@. Of lefs coftly value. 

In Love’s Pilgrimage, a tragi-comedy, by Fletcher and Shire 

ley, A. 3. fe. 3. 
«‘ The good grafs gentleman, for his own eafe, 
Has taken one o’ th’ fillies.” 
i.e. for his own comfort.—Of this play, the two concluding 
lines are 
«¢ All are content, I hope; and we well eas’d 
If they for whom we’ve done all this be pleas’d.” 
t, e. well fatished. 

In the Double Marriage, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Ac 3. 

«¢ They that fill’d up glory 

And admiration, tn the age behind us, 

Out of their celebrated urns are ftarted, 

‘Yo itare upon the greatnefs of thy fpirit ; 

Wondering what new martyr heaven has begot 

Yo fill the times with truth, and ¢a/ their ftories.’’ 
3. @ to gain their ftories a ready reception, a free and wnre- 
ftrained admiffion.—In the Maid in the Mill, by Fletcher and 
Rowley, A. 2. {c.2. Buftopha in the character of Paris thus 
addrefles Ifmenia, Anmwnta, and Florimel, who refpediively 
perfonated Juno, Pallas, and Venus; 
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t« Now ladies fight, with heels fo light 
By lot your luck mutt fall, 
Where Paris pleate to do you cafe 
And give the golding ball.” 
j.e. to gratify you. 

In the Counter prifon, was formerly a place of clofe confine- 
ment called Little Eafe: Thus, in The Walks of Iflington and 
Hogfdon with the Humours of Wood-ftreet Counter, a comedy 
by Tho. Jordan, 1657: 

‘«* Next from the ftocks, the Hole, and Little Eafe, 
Sad places which kind nature do difpleafe, 
And from the rattling of the keeper’s keys, 


Libera nos, Domine ;?’— 


and as ea/e was ufed for freedom, liberty, comfort; fo, on the 
contrary, difeafe was uled for confinement, nefiraint, trouble. 
Thus in rft part of Henry 6th, A. 2. fc. 5. Richard Planta- 
genet fays to Mortimer : 
‘* Firft lean thine aged back againft mine arm, 
And, in that ea/e, I'll tell thee my difea/e ;’’ 
1.é my trouble, uneafinefs, or difcontent. In his note on this 
place, Mr. Steevens quotes fome examples of this ufe of the 
word difeafe: to which may be added this from Lear, who, 
when he banifhes Kent, fays: 
<‘ Five days we do allot thee, for provifion 
To fhield thee from difea/es of the world.”? Att. fe. t. 
t.¢. from the troubles of the world. See alfo Mr. Malone’s 
note here, in which is an example from Haywood of the verb 
to difeafe meaning to trouble. The verb alfo is found in Corio- 
lanus, A. 1. fc. 3. where, Valeria having entreated Virginia 
to go with Volumnia and herfelf, Volumnia fays: ‘* Let her 
alone, lady; as fhe is now, fhe will but di/eafe our better 
mirth ;” 2. ¢. in her prefent melancholy humour fhe will only be 
areftraint on our chearfulnefs. So Jikewife in the old poem of 
the tragical Hiftorie of Romeus and Juliet, on which Shak- 
fpeare founded his play: 
‘* The nigh approche of daye’s retoorne thefe fely foles difeas’d.”? 
line 916, 
‘ Forlo! my troubled goft, alas too fore difea/de 
By goftly counfell & advite hath fryer Lawrence ea/ve.”’ 
line 2107, &¢s 
“* But greatly did thefe wicked wordes the ladie’s mynde di/ca/e.”” 
hoe 230% 
We could produce ftill more examples to the fame effect : 
but it is high time to ftop. We cannot, like Dogberry, * find 
in our hearts to beftow a// our tedioufnefs’”? on our readers, 
We will conclude this long remark, therefore, by obferving thar, 
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in the paflage which gave rife to it, ‘* ’tis all as ea/y,”” means, ’tis 
quite as free and allowable falfely to take away, &c. | 

When we entered on the prefent article, it was our intention 
to produce many more of thofe illuftrations of Shakfpeare’s dif- 
ficulties, which are to be found in Mr. Malone’s edition of the 
Poet’s works: but what we have already brought forward has 
occupied fo much of our time and paper, that we find ourfelves 
under the neceflity of dropping our original defign. Had we 
forefeen that we fhould have been carried to fuch a length, 
we fhould probably not have taken all the paflages, which 
we defigned to extract, regularly, as they came in their order, 
but might have paffed over fome which we have inferted, 
that we might infert others which we have now been obliged 
to omit. By fo doing, however, we do not know that we 
fhould have given our readers a better opportunity of judging 
how Mr. Malone has difcharged that part of an editor’s tafk 
which confifts in the elucidation of his author’s obfcurities. In 
.what we have laid before them, they have ample materials for 
forming their opinion. It only remains to obferve that, though 
it fo happens that we differ from the judicious editor in his in- 
terpretation of many of the foregoing paflages, and, wifhing to 
contribute our fmall mite to the caufe in which the com- 
mentators have fo ardently and fuccefsfully laboured, have taken 
the opportunity of exprefling our difference of opinion ;. yet 
there are hundreds of others, difperfed throughout the work, in 
the explanation of which we perfectly agree with Mr. Malone, 
and are thankful for the great light which he has thrown upon 
them. It is to be remembered, alfo, that, as a great majority 
of Mr. Malone’s notes on particular paflages is adopted in Mr, 
Steevens’s edition 1793, we fhall in all probability, when we 
review that edition, have occafion to give ftill farther fpeci- 
mens of the prefent editor’s merit as an explanatory critic. 

Long, however, as this article is, we cannot here forbear from 
entering our proteft againft the interpretation which Mr. Ma- 
lone has given of two celebrated paflages; one in Macbeth, 
and the other in Othello: viz. 


MAcBETH. 
«« Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous feas incarnardine, 
Making the green—one red.” A& 2. fc. 2. 


This is faid by Macbeth juft after he had murdered Duncan. 
The other paflage is part of the Moor’s fpeech when he is 
preparing to murder Jef{demona. 


OTHELLO. 
«* Put out the light and then—Put out the light! 
If Lt quench thee, thou flaming muinilter, 
& I can 
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I can again thy former light reftore, 

Should I repent me :—but once put out thine 

‘Thou cunning’it pattern of excelling nature, 

] know not where 1s that promethean heat 

That can thy light relume.’ A& 5. fc. 2. 
We have here given the former paflage according to the punc- 
tuation firft recommended in the Gray’s [nn Journal, and as 
we are happy to fee it printed in Mr. Steevens’s laft edition 
1793- The latter is pointed agreeably to the conceit, as Mr. 
Malone is pleafed to call it, introduced by Mr. Upton, and 
adopted by Dr. Warburton and other editors, but not by Mr. 
ss d his laft edition. 

Mr. Malone acknowleges that the cbove mode of regulating 
the lines makes the paflages more fpirited: but he thinks $ it 
gives them a fpirit that was not intended, and refines the words 
mito a meaning which was never in the poet’s thoughts.’ He 
therefore regulates his text according to the pointing of the old 
copies—"* Making the green one, red”? —and—** Put out the light, 
and then put out the light :’’—underftanding the green one, in the 
former paflage, to mean the green fea; and, in the Jatter paf- 
faze, taking dight to mean, in the beginning of the line, the 
light of the taper, and, in the end of it, the light of Defdemona’s 
life. 
Ts exink thefe explanations, our whole corps, which is pretty 
numerous, are ready to hold up their hands; and we verily be- 
lieve, if we had as many hands as Briareus, they would all be 
up on the prefent occafion: but let us hear what Mr. Malone 


urges in fupport of his opinion. 
‘ It is a common but very dangerous miftake,’ fays he, in a 


note on As you like it, vol. ill. p. 134, to fuppofe that the i in- 
terpretation which gives moft {pirit toa paflage is the true one.’ 

Granted :—but is it not equally dangerous to fuppofe that the 
interpretation which gives moit quibble to a paflage is the true 
one? In his early produdtions, fuch as the Rape of Lucrcce, 
Romeo and Juliet, &c. we admit that Shakfpeare’s perfons, to 
exprefs ourfelves in the words of Dr. Johnfon, ** however dif- 
trefled, have a conceit left them in their mifery, a miferable conceit.’ 

but we hope that Mr. Malone will admit, on the other hand, 
that the poet was not always, efpecially in his Jater perform- 
ances, thus miferable. ‘Lhat he could, and very frequently 
would, condefcend to quibble, we know: but we alfo know 
that he could, if he chofe it, write with fpirit, animation, and 
dignity ; and, in the pafiages in queftion, we are induced by 
their tone and tenor, by their connection and dependencies, 
and by their whole air and appearance, to fuppofe that he did fo 
write, 
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However, fays Mr. Malone, ¢ if the moft fpirited interpret. 
ation that can be imagined happens to be inconfiftent with the 
poet’s general manner, and the phrafeology both of him and his 
contemporaries, or to be founded on a cuftom which did not 
exift in his age, moft afluredly it is a falfe interpretation,’ 
This we willingly allow: but we cannot allow that Mr. M, 
has proved any of thefe inconfiftencies, in either of the cafes 
under confideration, Where is the inconfiftency in the paf. 
fage from 

MacBETH? 

© One red,’ fays our editor, ¢‘ does not found to my ear ag 

the phrafeology of the age of Elizabeth.? Mr. Steevens, how- 

ever, in his new edition, obferves, that the expreflion may be 
jultified by “ one flefh’’ in the bible, and by ** made one fold 
jn the liturgy; and be countenanced alfo by a paflage in 
Hamlet : —* head to foot, now is he total gules.” In our Re- 
view, likewife, vol. Ixxv. p.g2. we produced from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Love’s Cure: ** May all my body here be made 
one wound ;”’ and we will now add another inftance or two from 
Shak{peare himfelf : 





‘© °Tis no matter 

If he could burn us all into cze coal, 

We have deferv’d it.”’ Coriolanus, A. 4. fc. 6. 
Again, in the conclufion of Northumberland’s ‘ noble 
fpeech,’’ which, Dr. Johnfon juftly obferves, & is extremely 
striking ” 

‘© Now let not nature’s hand 

Keep the wild flood corfin’d! let order dic! 

And let this world no longer bea itage, 

‘Lo feed contention in a lingering act; 

But let one {pirit of the firft-born Cain 

Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 

On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end, 

And darkne{s be the burier of the dead.’ 

2d part Henry 1v. Acti. Sc. 1. 

In all the above inftances, one is equivalent to univerfal, entire, 
vothing but; and in the very fame way, we think, one red, in 
Macbeth, means an entire, univer fal red; nothinz but red. 

Mr. M. however, has another objeCtion to this regulation 
of the line in Macbeth. ¢ The green,’ fays he, * for the ereen 
ee, or for the green fea, is, | am perfuaded, unexampled." 
Suppofe it were: it would be of no confequence in deciding 
the fenfe of this place; becaufe the green is not here put for 
either the green cue or the green /ea, but for the fea’s greenne/i, 
or green cesour. ‘Ihe green is not here applied to the fea in the 
fame abfolute independent way in which we apply it to the turf, 
or fod, when we talk of a bowling green, or of dancing on the 
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reen: but, previous mention having been made of the ocean, 
and the fea, and the whole of the paflage being relative to the 
fea, there furely is nothing either quaint or unufual ; nothing 
but what is perfectly plain, fimple, and allowable; nothing but 
what is to be found in the language of Shak(peare’s day, of 
the prefent day, and of all days, and of every day; in putting the 
green for the green colour of that about which Macbeth was 
talking. It would be quaint, independently, and without con- 
neGtion or previous preparation, to cal] a clear fky the biue, or a 
gloomy one, the black: fuch language is probably unexampled : 
—but when once a converfation had previoufly been inftituted 
relative to ** the cope of heaven,”’ there would be nothing quaint 
nor unufual, nothing to make us paufe, were any of the fpeak- 
ers to remark that the d/ue, that is the fky’s bluenefs, was more 
prevalent than the black, that is, than the blacknefs of the fky. 
Separately and unconnectedly to call the night, the dark, might 
perhaps be quaint: but when Lady Macbeth had previoufly 
faid, 
, «© Come thick night 
And palt thee in the dunneit {moke of hell ;’’ 
there was nothing quaint in adding, 
«© That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep thro’ the blanket of the dar& 


Tocry, hold, hold!’’ 


meaning thereby the night's darknefs. 

On the contrary, to us it appears that in Mr. Malone’s in- 
terpretation the quaintnefs is to be found. ‘* The green one,” 
cannot be underftood in the fame way as in the paflages which 
he produces from Henry 8th, 

«« They have all new /egs, and /ame ones ;”” 


and from the Merchant of Venice, 


«« A ftage where every man mutt play a part 

And mine a /ad one.”’ 
becaufe, then, green muft be a difcriminating epithet, employed 
to diftinguifh one particular fpecific fea from fome other kind 
of feas, to which the fame epithet either ufually is not, or with 
propriety cannot be, given; for this is the way in which the 
epithets dame, and fad, are ufed in the above-cited paflages. 
Thus Macbeth will be made to talk of the green fea, or the 
green one, in oppoficion to the red fea, the black fea, the white 
fea, &c.—but though Shakfpeare, ‘* towering in his pride of 
place,” at times **¢ o’erfteps the modefty of nature,” difdaining 
to confine himfelf within the vulgar limits of the geographer, 
yet we cannot fuppofe that he had any intention here of creating 
a new fea; nor, if he had done {o, thould we have numbered 


the paflage in queftion among his happieft fights; though we 
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well know that, in the opinion of fome critics, his genius is 
no where fo great as when his ** imagination bodies forth the 
forms of things unfeen.” , 

If Mr. Malone does not confider green as a difcriminating 
epithet, nor underftand it as being fpecifically defcriptive of one 
particular kind of fea, in oppofition to other feas, but as de- 
noting only the feain general, which is green: then we think 
it becomes ftill worfe to read, the green one. In that cafe, we 
can only underftand the words by confidering them as be- 
ing exactly of the fame caft with the cant expreflion, which we 
have fometimes heard in the mouth of a fpirited young buck, 
when he has chofen to dignify his father by the appellation of 
the old one. 

Mr. Steevens alfo, in oppofition to Mr. Malone’s mode of 
pointing the line, juftly obferves that, if we adopt it, we muft 
correct the foregoing line, and read—** the multitudinous /ea;” 
for how will the plural—/eas, accord with ** the green one?” 
It is time, however, to turn our attention to the line in 


OTHELLO, 

<¢ Put out the light, and then—Put out the light!” 
which, as Dr. Farmer obferves, has been confidered as being fo 
very difficult, that Fielding makes Betterton and Booth difpute 
about it with the author himfelf in the other world. Mr. Ma- 
Jone does not fuppofe that the fpeech is abrupt; nor that 
Othello, when he comes to the words, ‘* and then’’—breaks off 
from what he was going to fay, and fora moment paufes on a 
new idea unexpectedly fuggefted to his mind by the words which 
he had uttered, and which, ufing them in the very fame fenfe, he 
again repeats in meditation: but he fuppofes the fpeech to flow 
in an unbroken current, and that Othello had deliberately pre- 
determined and fettled in his mind to do two diftinct things, viz. 
to put out the candle and to kill his wife: on the different 
effect and importance of which two things he proceeds foberly 
and quietly, (agreeably, as it fhould feem, to a refolution pre- 
vioufly taken,) to meditate and reflect. We fay agreeably to 
a refolution previoufly taken, becaufe, if this had not been the 
cafe, and if the poet had not confidered the Moor as conducting 
himfelf in due form and method, according to a plan of opera- 
tions of which the reader was apprized, and for which he was 
prepared, we think that he would {carcely have made Othello 
enter fo fuddenly, without notice or introduction, on his reflec- 
tions: ** If] quench thee,” &c.: but would have prefaced thefe 
reflections with the words (or words equivalent to them,) 
which Mr. Malone finds it convenient to interpofe between the 
two lines in his explanation of the paflage; viz. ** Let me firlt 
extinguifh the light I now hold, and then put out the light of 
. life, 
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life. But how different in effe&? are thefe two ais! The exe 
tinguifbed taper can be lighted again, but the light of life,”’ &c. 
The interpofition of this exclamation—dut how different, &c. 
or of fome words of fimilar import, is the only thing which, in 
Mr. Malone’s way of underftanding the lines, renders the paf- 
{age tolerable, or the interpretation admiffible; and we think, 
if Shakfpeare had intended that the lines fhould be fo under- 
ftood, he would not have neglected to infert fome fuch excla- 
mation. 

Mr. Malone rejects the more fpirited interpretation, becaufe 
it fuppofes * the latter words of the line to be ufed in the fame 
fenfe as in the beginning of it ;’ * which,’ adds he, ¢ cannot be 
done without deftroying that equivoque and play of words of 
which Shakfpeare was fo fond.’ Mr. Steevens alfo, influenced 
we fuppofe by the authority of Dr. Farmer, feems, by the way 
in which he regulates the line in his new edition, to think that 
Shakfpeare here meaned no more than a play on words. The 
examples, however, produced by the Doctor and himfelf, to 
fhew that /ight was occafionally ufed for the /ight of life, decide 
nothing in the prefent cafe. It by no means follows, becaufe 
Shakfpeare’s contemporaries fometimes ufed the word thus, that 
it muft therefore be fo underftood in the paflage in queftion. 
Shakfpeare himfelf often applies the word /ight to a woman of 
bad or fufpicious character: thus, in a line quoted by Mr. Ma- 
lone from the Merchant of Venice, Portia fays, ** Let me give 
light, but let me not de /ight.”” Again in Love’s Labour’s loft, 
A. 2. fc.1. * What is fhe in the white?”—** A woman 
fometimes, an you faw her in the light.””»—** Perchance, dight 
in the light.”’ In the fame play, Ads. {c. 2. he quibbles along 
while thus with the word :—but fhould we for this reafon be 
juftified in explaining the paflage in Othello in this way, and in 
faying that the fenfe of it was :—Put out the light of the taper, 
and then put out the light wench ?—or would it be fufficient to 
urge, in fupport of this explanation, as might very juftly be 
done, that it was quite in Shakfpeare’s manner? 

When Shakfpeare means to quibble, he generally makes his 
intention evident: but, in the prefent pailage, regulated ac- 
cording to the punctuation of the laft editors, there is more ap- 
pearance of an Iricifm than of a play on words. At firft fighe, 
it feems as if Othello faid: * Put out the light and then put it 
out,.’’ ‘To avoid this, which Cannot but ftr: ice every reader, 
and muft have occurred to Shak{peare himfelt, we mutt either, 
in reading the line, lay a particular emphatis on the fecond 
the ;——** Put out the light and then put out the light,” or we 
mutt read—‘* and then put out der light,” or, ** thy light.”* 
Mr, Malone is perfuaded that Shakfpeare aQually did write— 
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6‘ and then put out thy light.”” We are perfuaded that he 
would have fo written, had he intended to quibble; becaufe he 
muft have been defirous of guarding againft the dul] which, in 
the common reading, is fo apparent: but fince in any one of 
the old copies he did not'‘fo write, we are convinced that he did 
not intend to quibble. 

In general, Mr. M. is very tenacious of adhering to the old 
copies. In the prefent cafe, he gives them up, and, in defiance 
of all the copies, would read *¢ thy light.”—He would depart 
from them, for what ?—F or a miferable conceit ; and he jufti- 
fies his conduct by faying that the conceit is in Shak{peare’s 
manner. If it be, it is in his worft manner. Here our editor, 
in order to give us the poet in his worft manner, would be con- 
tented to depart from the original text. In another place, he 
might, if he had been fo difpofed, have accomplifhed the fame 
object by adhering to the original copies. He has there how-~ 
ever aGted,—we do not fay confiftently either with his known 
general partiality for the antient readings, or with his prefent 
preference of Shakfpeare’s worft manner to his beft,—but, in 
our opinion, he has acted wifely, by adopting the corre@ions 
of modern editors. ‘Ihe paflage to which we refer is. at the 
opening of the play of Troilus and Creflida, where Troilus 
fays : 

«¢ Patience herfelf, what goddefs e’er fhe be, 

Doth leffer blench at fufierance than I do, 

At Priam’s royal table do I fit; 

And when fair Creflid comes into my thoughtse= 

So, traitor'—when fhe comes !—when is fhe thence? ”” 
In the laft of thefe lines, the old copies, as Mr. Malone ob- 
ferves, read—then fhe comes when fhe zs thence. This is in- 
telligible ; and, by thofe who prefer Shakfpeare, in his worft 
manner, might be thus explained: So, traitor! pleafe to re- 
colleét that it is then only when fhe is thence that fhe can 
come ; and thus by faying when fair Creffid comes, you ac- 
knowlege that there is a time when fhe is abfent.—In this in- 
itance, however, Mr, M. has chofen to give us the poet in his 
beft manner, and has inferted in his text the reading of Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Rowe in preference to that of the original editions. 
The paflage, as corrected, bears, we think, a great refem- 
blance of manner to the more fpirited reading of the line in 
Othello. Troilus fufpends what he was going to fay, and 
comments on a new idea accidentally fuggefted to his mind, 
by tke words which he had ufed: ‘* When fair Creffid comes 
into my thovghts— when fhe comes!” In the very fame 
way Othello fays: ** Put out the light and then~ Put out the 


light ! 
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We mutt now conclude our account of this truly valuable 
edition of Shakfpeare’s works, in which the reader will find not 
only all his genuine plays publifhed with great accuracy, and 
explained with much judgment, but alfo a correc copy of all 
Shakfpeare’s poems elucidated with many ufefu! notes, ‘Thefe 
poems Mr. Steevens has not reprinted in his edition of the poet’s 
works 1793; ‘°* becaufe, (fays he,) the ftrongeft act of par- 
Jiament that could be framed would fail to compel readers into 
their fervice ; notwithftanding they have derived every poffible 
advantage from the literature and judgment of their only intel- 
ligent editor, Mr. Malone, whofe implements of criticifm, like 
the ivory rake and golden fpade in Prudentius, are on this oc- 
cafion difgraced by the objects of their culture.” 

We agree with Mr. Steevens in this condemnation of Shak- 
fpeare’s poems ; which, it muft be confefled, are in general 
very paltry: but we would wifh to except from this ceniure 
the piece entitled, ‘* A Lover’s Complaint ;” which, in our 
opinion, Mr. Malone is perfectly juftified in calling a beautiful 
poem. Now and then too, though very rarely, fome good 
paflages occur in the fonnets. We think that our readers will 
be pleafed with the fecond ftanza in the following fonnet, which, 
in the prefent edition, is the eleventh of the fet or colleétion of 
fonnets called ‘* the Paffionate Pilgrim.” We are induced to 
extract it not merely on account of its merit, but becaufe there 
is a ftriking refemblance, (whether accidental or not, we leave 
others to determine,) between it and an admired paflage in 
Shenftone’s celebrated paftoral ballad, written in the year 
1743, in four parts. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
* Good night, good reft. Ah! neither be my fhare: 
She bade good night, that kept my reft away ; ? 
And daff’d me * to a cabbin hang’d with care, 
‘To defcant on the doubts of my decay. 
Farewell, quoth fhe, and come again to-morrow; 
Fare well 1 could not, for | fupp’d with forrow. 


Yet at my parting fweetly did fhe {mile, 
In fcorn or friendthip, nill I conftrue whether : 
*Tmay be, fhe joy’d to jeft at my exile, 
’Tmay be, again to make me wander thither ; 
Wander, a word for fhadows like myfelf, 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf.’ 


SHENSTONE. 
‘© When fore’d the dear nymph to forego 
What anguifh I felt at my heart! | 
Yet I thought—but it might not be fo— 
Twas with pain that fhe faw me depart. 


* «So, in Much Ado About Nothing : 
<* — canft thou fo daff me ?”’ 
To daff, or doff, is to put off. Marone.” 
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She gaz’d, as I flowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly difcern, 
So fweetly fhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that fhe bade me return.” 
Befide an Appendix, confifting of fuch additional notes and 
eorreCtions as were made too late to be inferted in their proper 
aces in the body of the work, Mr. Malone has annexed to 
the end of his tenth volume a very ufeful alphabetical index, to 
ferve the purpofes of a gloflary to the works of Shakfpeare and 
the contemporary writers; containing references to all the 
words and phrafes in his plays and poems, which have been 
explained or illuftrated in the notes and in the appendix to this 


edition. Pea ..z. 
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Art. Il. An Expofition of the New Teffament; intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scriptures, by pointing out the Jeading 
Senfe and Conneétion of the Sacred Writers. By William Gilpin, 
M.A. Prebendary of Salifbury, and Vicar of Boldre, in New Foreft, 
near Lymington. 4to. pp.671. 11. 1s. Boards. Blamire. 17g90.* 


| O* recollecting the numercus expofitions of the fcriptures 
extant before the publication of the prefent work, fome 
perfons may haftily imagine that there could be little occafion 
for thefe Jabours of Mr.Gilpin. ‘To his own heart, however, 
he has, doubtlefs, fully vindicated himfelf from the charge of 
undertaking a fuperfluous tafk, and of obtruding an unnecef- 
fary performance on the world, when he tells us that he knew 
of no expofition of the kind which he now offers to the public. 
Mr. Gilpin is a man of inquiry and information: he therefore 
could not be unacquainted with the expofitions already exifting, 
when he undertook his own. He is a man of fenfe and judg- 
‘ment: he is therefore competent to decide where any thing is 
really wanted, and how far he himfelf has it in his power to 
fupply the deficiency. He is alfo a man of known good cha- 
racter and credit: we may therefore be aflured that he would 
not impofe on us the affertions of a mere author, who is more {o- 
licitous to ftate matters in a way that may recommend his work, 
than to reprefent things as they actually appear to his own mind. 
Under the influence of thefe convictions, the difcerning 
reader will come to the perufal of Mr.Gilpin’s book with a 
perfuafion that it contains fome characteriftic peculiarity, not 
to be found in other productions of the fame kind. The nature of 





* We regret that this work has lain by us for fo long a time un- 
noticed: but we will now endeavour to compenfate for preceding 
neglect, by paying all that attention to it, extenfive as this will be, 


whjch it feems to require. 
that 
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that peculiarity was well defcribed in a fingle epithet, as the 
author informs us, by the prelate to whom this expofition is 
dedicated; and who called it a readable one, * in oppofition, 
I fuppofe,’ adds Mr. G. ¢ to the generality of expofitions, 
which are too diffufe to be read with eafe—though much fitter 
to be confulted than mine.’ This chara¢teriftic diftinQion is 


thus more fully and minutely explained and unfolded in his 


general preface: 

* The following work is certainly not intended as a /u/itute to the 
labours of the many learned men, who have commented on the {crip- 
tures; but rather as an /utreducion to them. Itis meant to give ina 
fhort -compafs, a general idea of what the commentator difcufles at 
large. In their works we have the parts often ably explained; but 
rarely a connected view of the cvho/e. In the following work this 

lan hath been reverfed. The general fenfe and connection of the 
«hole hath been attended to, without regarding minutely the critical 
examination of parts. So that the reader may purfue the narrative, 
ar argument, without interruption. This endeavour to place the 
leading fubject in the faireft point of light, hath fometimes made me 
perhaps more concife, than I fhould otherwife have chofen to be. I 
wifhed to avoid what I thought the greateft fault of paraphrafts, that 
of faying every thing that can be faid, and leaving nothing to the 
reader’s obfervation. Many parts of {cripture require no explana- 
tion: and a difficult paffage is not always difficulc, becaufe it is con- 
cife. An explanation perhaps needs employ no more words than a 
difficulty. It appeared to me, in fhort, a ufeful mode of comment- 
ing, to give juft the leading fenfe ; which is fometimes loft, or how- 
ever injured, in a multiplicity of words: while I truft I have left 
nothing unfaid, except in critical matters, which will not eafily ftrike 
an obfervant reader, on looking into the original. ——I have fome- 
times alfo abridged, where a fentiment or fact is drawn out, accord- 
ing to the Jewifh idiom, into repetitiom; or where a dottrine relates 
to fome ancient error; and is lefs interefting at this time. But. when 
I over-run a real difficulty, the reader will generally find fome ac- 
count of it in the notes; unlefs it relate to any nicety of verbal criti- 
cifm, which I leave to works more profeffedly written on thofe fub- 
jects. I refer however to each verfe in the margin, that the reader may, 
with eafe, apply elfewhere for fatisfaction, when he miffes it here. 
A clear, conne&ed difcourfe, without paufing long at obftacles, hath 
been chiefly aimed at, which may itfelf leffen many difficulties; and 
by throwing a general light over the who/e, make even the parts more 
intelligible.’— 

‘ Upon the whole, in this expofition I have endeavoured as nearly 
as I can, to give the fcriptures in fuch a drefs, as I humbly, (very 
humbly,) fuppofe they might have appeared in, if they had been 
written originally in Englifh; and accommodated to the cuffoms, 
idioms, and modes of phrafeology now in ufe; and by giving them this 
modern cait, I have attempted to make the /en/e of them as familiar to 
cur ears, as it was to thofe of the early Chriffians. One great point I 


have laboured, is to make the connection between the feveral parts of 
a difcourfe, 
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a difcourfe, as eafyas I can. The Jewith writers, among whom corid 
pofition was not cultivated as a f{cience, were little attentive to this 
matter. A train of ideas, no doubt, flowed regularly in their 
minds; but it is not always obvious to a modern ear, which is ufed 
to a more artificial combination. In the writings of St.Paul this 
abruptnefs is particularly remarkable. On this point I have taken all 
the pains 1 could, and have ufed the beft helps I could find, to thew 
the connection.’ 

Thus it appears that the defign of this expofition is not to 
make the facred writings more intelligible by any new dif- 
coveries, to inveftigate meanings hitherto unexplored, to ex- 
plain difficulties yet unfolved, to fupply what preceding expo- 
fitors have omitted through negligence, to confirm what they 
have left doubtful, nor to attempt what they have abandoned in 
defpair: but to confolidate and collect into one general and 
comprehenfive view thofe points which, after the labours of the 
moft approved commentators, Mr. Gilpin judged to be now 
commonly admitted and received, by the fentible and judicious, 
as the principal fcope and leading intention of each book, 
chapter, and even fubordinate divifion of the New Teftament ; 
and, alfo, to exprefs that primary fenfe and intention in lan- 
guage fuited to the ftyle, and fanctioned by the approbation, of 
the prefent day. This defign, we think, Mr.Gilpin has well and 
ably executed; and he has here given many additional proofs of 
that tafte and good fenfe which are fo eminently confpicuous 
in his other writings. | 

Where the leading fenfe of the facred writers is tolerably pro~ 
minent and obvious, we know not any perfon better calculated 
than Mr. Gilpin to deliver the meaning with eafy neatnefs and 
elezant propriety ; equally remote from the oftentatious affec- 
tation of refinement on the one hand, and the unfkilful awk- 
wardnefs of ignorance on the other. We think that a few 
feleions, which we fhall now make, bear unequivoeal tefti- 
mony to the juftice of this opinion. 

The paflage that we fhall firft give is an expofition of the 
eleven concluding verfes of the fourth chapter of MATTHEW, 
being part of what is called the Sermon on the Mount: 

« The earthly mind is utterly inconfffent with religion. It is im- 

offible to devote yourfelf, at the fame time, to God and the world. ' 

« Be not therefore /olicitous even about necefary things. That God, 
who created you, will continue to preferve you. That hand which 
feedeth the fowls of the air, will reach its prote€tion to you. With- 
out this protection even the moft anxious of your endeavours would 
fignify nothing. Confider who cloaths the flowers of the field in all 
that fplendor, which no art can rival. Will he, think you, who ar- 
rays the lily, néglect you? Be not then folicitous about the things of 
this life. Leave the folicitudes of the world to it’s children. Let 
jt be vour care to practife the rules of religion; and your heavenly 

Father, 
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father, who knoweth your wants, will properly fupply them. Let 
not the future therefore diftrefs you: leave to-morrow to itfelf; and 
trouble not to-day with evils which belong not to it.’ 


In his notes on the foregoing, Mr. G. has the following, on 


yer.27, and 30: 

6 276 Hdixsa here fignifres more properly age, than fature; and wnyus is taken 
for a fbort duration. To add acubit to a man's flature, is a great thing; which the 
fenfe rejeéts. See Wetftein.” 

‘ 30. Into the vven. In the Eaftern countries, fewel is often fo fcarce, that they 
burn dried grafs. ‘Their great want of firing was to fupply their ovens.’ 


Mr. Gilpin fpeaks very modeftly of the foregoing expofition; 
obferving that it was impoffible for him to do juftice to the ori- 
ginal, but that, for the fake of uniformity, he was obliged to 
modernize the paflage. For our part, we declare that we here 
read Mr. Gilpin with as much fatisfation as we feel in perufing 
the evangelift himfelf, and with much more than when read- 
ing the common Englifh verfion. 

Our next extract fhall be the parable of the prodigal fon: 


‘ Jefus reprefented, in the following parable *, the different cir- 
cumitances of Jews, and Gentiles—the acceptance of the latter; and 
the unreafonablenefs of the former, in expecting that their privileges 
should not be communicated to others. 

‘ A certain man, faid he, had two fons; the younger of whom, 
tired of the reitraint of a well-ordered family, begged his father to 
give him at once, his inheritance, and leave him to himfelf. Having 
obtained his requeit, he fet out direétly, in fearch of happinefs, on a 
long journey. Riot, and prodigality attended all his fteps; and beg- 
gary, and diftrefs foon followed. ‘To fupply the neceffities of nature, 
he was at length obliged to fubmit to the moft fervile employments. 
But his mifery ftill increafing, he came at length to a refolution to re- 
turn to his father; and try, if poflible, to regain his affections. With 
the deepeit humility therefore and contrition, he returned, almoft in 
the agony of defpair. But his father, feeing him at a diftance, ran to 
meet him; and throwing his arms around his neck, received him 
with unbounded tendernefs; and carrying him home, {pent the re- 
mainder of the day in rejoicing. 

‘ The elder brother, in the mean time, was in the fields: but re- 
turning in the evening, was furprized, as he approached the houfe, to 
hear the found of mufic, and feitivity. Calling therefore one of the 
fervants to him, he enquired the caufe; and being informed, that his 
brother had returned fafe; and that his father had on that account, 
made a day of rejoicing ; he was highly difpleafed, and refufed to go 
in. His father condeicended even to entreat him: but he was re- 
ceived with reproaches. I, who have ferved you, {aid the haughty 
youth, all my life with fidelity, never received the leaft token of any 
particular attention. But when your prodigal fon returns, after con- 
fuming all that he had in riot, nothing is thought too good for him. 

‘ To all this impropriety of language the father tenderly replied ; 
Son, you are ever with me, and have partaken always of my kindnefs. 


- 





* Luks, ch, xv. v.17. to the end, 
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Be fatisfied therefore; and be not offended at my receiving with affece 
tion your loft brother, who is reftored to me by contrition, penitence, 
and refolutions of obedience.’ 

To thefe we will add Mr.Gilpin’s expofition of what we 
deem one of the molt beautifully pathetic and interefting 
parts of the whole‘New Teftament: the account of Paul’s 
la(t interview * with the principal perfons who had embraced 
Chriftianity at Ephefus: 

« Paul continued his courfe the next day to Miletus; which is a few 
miles fouth of Ephefus. He would not however vifit that city, as he 
feared he might be delayed, and was defirous of keeping the featt of 
pentecoft at Jerufalem. But as he might not have another opportunity 
of vifiting the Ephefian church, he fent for the elders of it, to meet 
him at Miletus. 

« Here he reminded them of the laborious life he had led, ever 
fince his firft coming to Ephefus; and of the many difficulties, and 
dangers, he had incountered among the Jews. He reminded thent 
alfo, of the faithful difcharge of his miniftry both publicly, and pri. 
vately—the fubject of which had ever been, that repentance, and 
faith, were the only means of falvation, bot to Jew and Gentile.— 
And now, faid he, I am under the direétion of the Spirit, on my 
journey to Jerufalem; not knowing what it may pleafe God to lay 
upon me: only this I know, that dangers, and difficulties, in fome 
fhape, await me.—But thefe are not the things, which give me pain; 
if I can only finifh my courfe with joy; and the miniftry, which God 
hath intrufted to me.——Of this however I am perfuaded, that you 
fhall fee my face no more. I take the prefent opportunicy therefore 
of teftifying to you, that if any man fwerve from the truth; I am 
blamelefs—I have opened to you the whole counfel of God. —~ Be 
yon equally attentive, both to your own behaviour, and to the church 
of God, which he hath purchafed with his own blood; and which the 
Holy Ghoft hath committed to your care.—— Many enemies, after 
my departure, will rife up againft it. Many enemies, even among 
yourfelves, fhall arife, to feduce you from the truth. Be therefore 
on your guard; and remember the various cautions, which, during 
three years, I have given you on this head.—With thefe inftruétions 
I recommend you to the grace of God; which, with your own fincere 
endeavours, will perfect you in all holinefs.—For myfelf, you will 
bear me witnefs, that I have not preached the gofpel among you 
through any interefted motives. You all know that thefe hands have 
miniftered, not only to my own necefflities; but to thofe of others: 
and thus alfo have J inftructed my fellow-labourers; always remem- 
bering the words of our Lord, shat it is more blefed to give than to re- 
ceive. ——— After Paul had made this affectionate addrefs, they all 
joined with him in prayer; and then accompanied him to the fhip with 
many tears, and forrewful embraces; grieving above all things, at 
his faying, they fhould fee his face again no more.’ 


We will now extract a few paflages of a different nature, in 
which the fenfe is not quite fo obvious and eafy, and where 











* AcTs, che xx. v.16. to the end. 
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the meaning and defign of the writers have been the fubje& of 
{ome controverfy; in order that our readers may have an op- 
portunity of judging how Mr. G. has acquitted himfelf in exe 
pounding the more. difficult parts of the New Teftament. 

The metaphors in the fixth chapter of John’s Gofpel are fo 
harfh, and fo remote from the common ftyle of figurative writ- 
ing; the refemblance is fo faint and flender, yet is reiterated 
fo often, without appearing to gain any new ftrength, or to 
convey any additional information or inftruction; that we think 
no reader, who feeks for ftriking illuftration, perfpicuous fimi- 
litude, or beautiful and impreffive imagery, (the chief end and 
object of all metaphorical language,) can perufe our literal 
Englih verfien of that chapter with any tolerable degree of fa- 
tisfaction. Indeed the original is fo obfcure, and appears to be 
fo impericfly underftood, that fome otherwife ingenious men 
have been induced to frame the flrange hypothefis that Jefus 
defignedty threw a cloud over his meaning, and purpofely made 
hiafelf unintelligible, in order that be might difguft and drive 
away his audience: as if it were not utterly unworthy of any 
man of fenfe and ferioufnefs, and more efpecially unworthy of 
fuch a perfon as Jesus, ftudioufly to puzzle and perplex his 
hearers with a nonfenfical harangue, (for every thing becomes 
nonfenfe to him to whom it is made unintelligible,) for no 
other purpofe but to diftract and confound thofe whom he had 
no neceffity to addrefs at all, and who would have left him on 
the firft intimation that he had at that time nothing to fay to 
them. For our part, we are perfuaded that this difcourfe was 
as eafy to be underftood by thofe to whom it was directed, as 
any other paflage of fcripture, not excepting the plaineft; and 
we hope and believe that farther refearches into the genius and 
nature of the facred language, and a more intimate knowlege of 
the idioms and phrafeology of the writers, will render not only 
this but other places of the fame divine volume, (a great many 
of which are as yet very imperfectly explained, ) clear, fimple, 
rational, and interefting. When this farther inquiry fhall have 
taken place, we have no doubt that Jefus, in the chapter in 
queftion, will appear to be more worthily employed than in 
making a long, confufed, and embarraffed fpeech; during 
which he dwells, with little or no variation, as is now generally 
fuppofed, on a fingle idea; thus rendering what he utters fo 
tedious and uninftru€tive, that a commentator of Mr. Gilpin’s 
good fenfe and tafle has judged it requifite, in his expofition, 
to fink no lefs than nine whole verfes ; of the fcope and general 
defign of which he gives no farther account than barely by telling 
us that Jefus * continued, in the fame figurative ftile, to repre- 
fent the faith of his true difciples, under the ideas of eating his 
Rev. Marcu, 1794. U fieth, 
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fiefh, and drinking his blood * :’—but let us attend to the 
expofition of the whole of this difcourfe, from verie the 22d to 
verfe the 60th. 


‘ The next day, the people, who had obferved the difciples had 
gone alone; and that there was at that time, no other boat near the 
place; conceiving however that Jcfus was in fome way, gone to them, 
got into a few boats, which had juft arrived from Viberias, and went 
to Capernaum in queftof him. When they had found him, they ex- 
preifed their furprize how he had got there. Jefus, inftead of grati- 
tying their curiofity, told them, they followed him not fo much for 
the fake of obtaining conviction from his miracles; as for the fake of 
the worldly advantages, which they expected trom him. Be not, faid 
he, folicitous about thefe things; but let your attention be fixed on 
that fpiritual food, which is meant to be the nourifhment of your 
fouls ; and which the Son of man fhall give you, as the Father hath 
impowered him to do. 


o— -_ 





* The late Soame Jenyns, in the fourth volume of the lait editton 
of his works, page222, has made the following obfervations on John, 
Vie §3-——"* Thele remarkable words of Chiill being the very fame 
which he afterwards ufed in the inititution of the facrament of iiis lait 
fupper, we cannot but conclude that they have the fame meaning. 
Modern expofitors have, indeed, in both places, explained them in 
fuch a manuer, as to leave them no meaning at all; they would per- 
fuade us, that they are merely figurative and metaphorical, and 
think, by eating the body, and drinking the blood of Carift, nothing 
more is to be underitood than being intimately united to him, by be- 
lieving his doétrines and obeying his precepts; and that, when ap- 
plied to the bread and wine received in the facrament, they mean only 
that thefe are fymbols of his fufferings and death. But they are furely 
too expreffive, too much infifted on, and too often repeated, to admit 
of fo cold an interpretation; nor is it credible that Chrift would have 
made ule of @h expreflion for the fake of metaphor, which thocked his 
hearers, offended his difciples, and has produced the moi violent 
contentions amongft them from that time to the prefent hour.” 

It is very rarely that our opinions, either political or religious, 
coincide with thofe of Mr. Jenyns. In the prefent inftance, however, 
we perfectly agree with him in thinking that the common expofitions 
of the above-mentioned paflages of {cripture are by no means jult 
nor fatisfactory: but, though we accord with him in his premites, we. 
are far from admitting his conclufions. From the lamenefs of the 
common explanation, and from confidering other places of {cripture, 
he infers that the bread and wine, ufed in the Lord’s fupper, have 
certain powers, properties, and effects, fupernaturally annexed to 
them; by which he fuppofes tham to operate phyfically and me- 
chanically to the benefit of the worthy, and to the detriment of the 
unworthy, communicant. Of all tis we do not believe one fyilable. 
OF bread and wine, we are fatisfied, nothing ever was nor wiil be. 
made, in this world, but plain, fimple, bread and wine with their ordi- 


nary properties; let men, either in black habits or white, fay or de 
What they will with tacm. 


‘ They 
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* They aked him, What they fhould do to obtain this fpiritual 


food ? 
¢ They mutt receive it, he told them, from him, whom God had 


fent. 

é They afked him, what extracrdinary fign he gave them of being 
the difpenfer of that {piriiuai food? He had fed them indeed in a 
miraculous manner with carthly bread; but could he give them bread 
alfo from heaven, as their fathers had eaten manna in the wilder- 
nels? 

« Jefus told them, that the fpiritual food, which he meant, was 
much fupericr to what Mofes had given their fathers. It not only 
came down from heaven; but it had this peculiar advantage, that it 
was able to nourifh them, not merely for a few years, but for ever. 

‘« The Jews however not yet underftanding him; Jefus told them 
Nainly, that when he fpoke of fpiritual food from heaven, he meant 
himfelf, and his doétrine, which they could not relifh, while their 
minds ran on temporal things. But I will kindly receive all thofe, 
faid he, who fhall endeavour to obtain the afliftance of the Holy Spirit 
ef God; and who come to me in an honeft and fincere heart. All 
fuch may be affured, on the fame evidence, on which they believe in 
me, that this is the will of my Father alfo; and that he hath inftructed 
me to draw together all his faithful fervants, who believe, and obey 
the gofpel; and to raife them to everlafting life. 

* As Jefus had now plainly pointed out his meaning; and fhewn 
them, that by the bread, which came down from heaven, he meant 
himfelf; they began to take offence; and looking only at his earthly 
parentage, they cried, How inconfiftently doth this man talk of 
coming down from heaven, when we all know from what parentage 
he fprang? 

« Lay afide, faid Jefus, thefe undue prejudices; and endeavour to 
be among thofe, whom the gracious influence of the Spirit of God, 
fhall draw to me, as the heirs of eternal life; and to be among thofe, 
of whom the prophet fpeaks, They jhall all be taught of God. This 
prophecy, Jefus added, is now fulfilled. Every one therefore, who is 
difpofed to liften to this gracious inftruction, will come to me.—Do 
‘not however fuppofe, that you thall have any immediate revelations, 
or vifions from God. His will is revealed through me and whoever 
believeth in me, and obeyeth that will, fhall inherit eternal life. 

‘ In this light, then, I call myfelf the bread of life. The manna, 
which your fathers eat (ate) in the wildernefs, could only preferve a 
mortal life. That is the true bread of life, which qualifies évery one, 
who eats it, for everlafting happinefs. . 

‘* I call myfelf this bread, not only on account of that dofirine, 
which purifies the foul, and fits it for a ftate of happinefs— but alfo, 
becaufe I fhall give my own life to procure the life of the world. | 

* This {peech occafioned fome murmuring among the Jews: and 
as Jefus, who was then teaching in the fynagogue at Capefnaum, 
continued in the fame figurative ftile, to repréfent the faith of his true 
difciples under the ideas of eating his flefh, and drinking his blood ; 
many of his followers took great offence, and declared themfelves, 


unable to comprehend fuch dottrines. 
' U 2 ¢ What, 
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¢ What, faid Jefus, if you fhould fee the Son of man, as you here- 
after may, afcending up into heaven, would not this be a convincing 
proof, that he alfo defcended from heaven? And with regard to the 
language J ufe, why do you conceive it in that grofs, verbal fenfe ? 
It is the fpiritual application only, to which you ought to attend. 
But, continued Jefus, who well knew the carnal difpofitions of many 
around him, I know there are fome, who have no faith; and without 
faith, it is impoflible for any one to feel the influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, which draws him to me. 

‘ Many of Jefus’s followers, taking offence at thefe doétrines, {con 
after withdrew themfelves from him.’ 

The latter part of the eighth chapter, and the ninth, of St, 
Paul’s epiftle to the Romans, on which fome Chriftians 
ground the ftrange doctrine of predeftination, and of God’s 
partial appointment of a felect number of his creatures to falva- 
tion by arbitrary, irrefiftible, and unconditional decrees, 
without paying any regard to their own virtuous efforts and 
exertions, is a part of fcripture of which the expofition is 
attended with confiderable difficulties. The following is Mr, 
Gilpin’s reprefentation of the {cope of the apoftle’s reafoning in 
thefe chapters, and of their connection with the beginning of 


the tenth: 

* Be aflured therefore, that in whatever afflictions you may fall, the 
courfe of this world will always work out good to thofe, who have 
been called to the bleilings of the gofpel; and obey it’s precepts, 
Keep therefore this gracious call, which you have had, continually in 
your minds. Remember always, that your heavenly Father, with a 
foreknowledge, that comprehends all events, originally intended you 
to bé partakers of thefe bleflings. You have been called; and if you 
obey that call; you fhall in confequence be juflified, and glorified.— 
How then ought thefe things to affect us? If God be with us, what 
matters it, who is againft us? He who gave his only Son to die for 
our fins, we may reft affured will deny us nothing, that is proper for 
us.—Regard not then the oppofition of thofe, who would deprive you 
of thefe bleffings. Who is he that condemneth? And who is /e that 
juftifeth ? Make the comparifon yourfelves; and confider the love of 
Chrift, who died for our fins, and now maketh interceflion for us with 
God. Let nothing then in this world—not even its moft formidable 
terrors, interrupt the joys of religion: but let us triumph over it’s 
afflictions ; perfuading ourfelves, that if our own endeavours are not 
wanting, nothing in this mortal {tate, neither the fears of death, nor 
the hopes of life—neither wicked men, nor wicked {pirits—neither 
adverfity, nor profperity, can feparate us from the love of God 
through Chriit. 

‘ But however glorious an event the calling of the Gentiles may 
be; the rejection of the Jews is certainly a very melancholy one. It 
opprefies me with forrow; and I fhould chearfully devote myfelf to 
death, if my fufferings could be of fervice to that people—once fo 
favoured—in covenant with God—the depofitories of his law—and 
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above all, that sonoured nation,:which hath given birth to the 
Mefliah. 

« I mean not however to infinuate, that God had not entirely ful- 
filled his promifes to the Jews. It was never /uppfofed, that a bare 
defcent from the patriarchs was the only title of a true Ifraelite: nor 
that the promife fhould extend to the Jews, merely as the children of 
Abraham. Abraham had many fons: but none of them inherited, 
except Haac. Sarah foall have a fn, are the words of the promife : 
by which we are taught, that it was not merely a defcent from Abra- 
ham, that gave a title to itt—-—'Ihe fame {election was fhewn in the 
cafe of Jacob. ‘Vhe national bleflings promifed to Ifaac, were con- 
tinued to that patriarch in preference to Efau. 

« What has the Jew then to object? He was received, as defcend- 
ed from Ifaac, in preference to Ithmacl: can he then murmur at 
God’s now accepting the Gentile on an equality with him? Even his 
own lawgiver informs him, that God confers national bleffings for his 
own wife reafons, and at his own ‘good pleafure——Thus alfo God 
takes his o.vn time for punifhing ; as he faith to Pharaoh, I have exalted 
thee, for the very purpofe of making thee an inftance of my power. 
Thus God affumes to himfelf, without explaining his reafons, the 
power of conferring xzational bleffings on fome, and making public ex- 
amples of others. 

« You will perhaps then afk, Why God finds fault with the Jewith 
nation, who only fulfilled his will? 

‘ Every demand of this kind is impious. Nations in the hands of 
the Creator, are clay in the hands of the potter. Hach veffel receives 
it’s proper form; itfelf uninftructed in it’s maker’s purpofe. 

¢ Suppofe God, to make his indignation againft fin the more ex- 
emplary, hath referved the impenitent Jews to be punifhed in one 
general, or national rejection: fuppofe alfo, that to fhew the extent 
of his grace, he hath taken the Gentiles, as well as us, who believe, 
within the covenant of grace; is this more than the prophet Hofea 
exprefily tells us? { awz// call them my people, who were not my people ; 
and her beloved, which was uot beloved; that 1s, 1 will form a church 
among the Gentiles, where formerly it did not exift.——But with re- 
gard to the falvation of individuals, doth not lfaiah fpeak with equal 
plainnefs? Tho the people of Ijrael be as the fand of the fea,—a remnant 

frall be left. The iffues of the Lord’s wrath, however decifive they may 
appear, feall overflow with rightecufne/s. And again, Except a remnant 
bad been left, we foould have been utterly deftroyed like Sodom, and Ge 
morrha.—ee'hus then the Gentiles have obtained juftification by 
faith; which the Jews in vain attémpted to obtain by the obfervances 
of their law. Salvation through faith in Chrift, was a ftumblin 
block to them, as the prophet had foretold it fhould be: Bebold I lay 
iu Sion a fi:mbling ftone, and rock of offence; but whaofeever believeth on 
bim, feall not be afbamed. 

_ © And yet I hope, and pray, that God will at length accept this 
hardened nation; which, after all, it mult be acknowledged, hatha 
religious zeal. III direéted it certainly is. Inftead of obtaining jufti- 
fication in God’s way, they attempt it in their own; not confidering 
that their law is an introduction only to the gofpel. And indeed — 
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Jefs we confider the language of Mofes himfelf in this light, (as mak. 
ing the law an introduétion to the golpel) it would imply a fort of 
contradiction. Jn one paffage he {peaks of the great difficulty of 
ebferving the law; as when he pronounces a curfe cn every man, who 
does not obey it, in all it’s parts. In another, he fpeaks of the re- 
moval of all difficulty ; and of the eafixe/s of performance: plainly in- 
timating, that the harfh, and impracticable terms of the Jaw, fhould 
in time be fuperfeded by a covenant, which fhould offer falvation on 
the eafier terms of faith.’ 

The import and meaning of the apoftle’s words, in the be. 
ginning of the fecond ehapter of his epiftle to the Philippians, 
have been the fubjec&t of much controverfy and debate. Pro» 
feffing not to enter into particulars, (whether he has been able 
to keep within the limit of his profefions we leave the reader 
to decide,) Mr. Gilpin thus explains what he takes to be the 
principal defign of the pafiage : 

* If you have any conflation in Chrift—any comfort in love—any 
joy in the Holy Spirit; and in the mercies of God—compleat my 
hopes in you by continuing in the exercife of Chriftian charity. Let 
nothing be done through iftrife, or vain glory; but in humility of 
mind, let each efteem his neighbeur better than himfelf; and in 
every thing confider his neighbour’s interelt as his own. Let each 
of you imitate the example of your bleffed Saviour, who took 
upon himfelf the lowly form of man; and fuffered death upon the 
crofs; tho he was before equal with God; and was afterwards to be 
exalted to the higheit ftate of glory. While you were under my eye, 
your religious conduct was ever pleafing to me: let it be equally fo in 
my abfence. Conform your aétions, with caution, and godly fear, to 
the precepts of the gofpe!. At the fame time be affured, that God’s 
Holy Spirit will never fail to aflift your endeavours. Be particularly 
careful to fuffer no harfhnefs, nor animofity of any kind to enter into 
your difputes—that your adverfaries may throw as little imputation as 
poflible upon youe—and that you may at leaft be confidered as blame- 
Jefs, and irreproachable among thofe, who will always be ready to 
take hold of every thing in their power; in the midit of whom I wifh 
you to fhine as lights in the world: fo that having paffed your Chriftian 
prowwegs upon earth, I may rejoice in the day of Chrift, at the 
fuccefs of my miniftry among you. Nay if I fhould even now be of: 
fered up asa facrifice for my labours in the gofpel, I, as well as you, 
ought to make it matter of joy ?’ 

We have now exemplified with what fingular excellence 


and happy fuccefs Mr. Gilpin has given, in the very beft and 
propereft language, a clear and pleafing view of the {cope and 
leading defign of the more obvious and eafy parts of the facred 
fcriptures; and we have likewife fhewn in what manner he 
has performed the tafk of expounding thofe which are more diffi- 
cult; but, in reviewing a work of this magnitude and import- 
ance, we fhould imperfectly difcharge our duty to the public, 
and perhaps we fhould not, in this inftance, (fuch is our opis 
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nion of his equity and impartiality, ) anfwer the expectation of 
the author, unleis we were briefly to point out fome objections 
which, we think, may be reafonably urged againft his work, 
and the made in which it is executed, Thele, however, we 
mutt defer till the following month. 


[ To be continued. ] Rea - 
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Art. III. 4 Difertatien on Anecdotes; by the Author of Curiofities 
of Literature. vo. pp.83. 2s. Keariley. 1793. 

4 he rapid and lively writer tells us, in his preface to this 
diflertation, which is indeed but itfelf a preface or intro 

duction to his Curiofities of Literature, that * the art of preface- 

writing is, perhaps, the art of concealing the anxiety of an 

author.” We are in doubt whether this be not a kind of Irifh 

way of keeping a fecret, by publifhing it. 

The arrangement of anecdotes under different heads is not a 
new attempt: a Diétonaire d’ Anecdotes, in two volumes, was 
publifhed at Paris in1767. “Yhe maxims of La Rochefoucault 
have been long digefted in that manner; and we are not cer- 
tain that fome induftrious editor of Joe Miller’s jefts has not 
manifefted his love for order and arrangement by claffing them 
in a fimilar way. 

Dr. Johnfon is accufed by Mr. D’Ifraeli, fomewhat unfairly, 
of having imperfely defined the word Anecdote, by faying that 
“It is now ufed after the French for a biographical incident, a mi- 
nute paflage of private /:fe.’’ \n the firft folio edition ot his dic- 
tionary, 1755, he detined anecdote, ** fomething yet unpublifh- 
ed; fecret hittory;” and the firft part of this definition precifely 
comprehends the * /ingularity re{pecting the word anecdote,’ 
mentioned by Mr, D’Jiraeli in his preface, p.v. At this time, 
the definition was accurate, and fufficiently ample, at leaft for 
England: but the word, fince that time, having become more 
fathionable, its meaning has been extended. 

When the attention of a writer or thinker has been long 
pointed to one object, its importance in his mind frequendy 
{wells beyond reafonable bounds. It is, however, an ingenious 
idea, after having written a book, to try to convince the public 
how much it is wanted. ‘ 1 conclude (fays Mr. D*Ifraeli) by 
obferving, that if a feries of anecdotes fhall be found capable of 
illuftrating any individual topic, we yet want a collection of fuch 
anecdotes.” A few writers, if in pofleffion of diligence and dif- 
patch equally with our author, will relieve the public fufferings 
in this particular, by culling the flowers of individual topics, 
and tying them up in anecdotic nofe-gays; by which ingenious 
acthod, the want of all the lumbering folios and quartos, with 
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which our libraries are at prefent fo much incumbered, will be 
precluded ; though it will certainly be like giving us only the 
leaves of flowers without the ftem that fupported and connected 


them. ‘ihe French Eneyclopedie was intended to fupply the 
place of a complete library on fubjects of fcience; and why 
fhou'd not a Cyclopedia of Anecdotes boaft of equal importance, 
with refpeét to mifcellaneous fubjects ? 


The definition, which Mr. D’ifraeli has given from the laft 
quarto edition of Johnfon’s Dictionary, 1787, appeared in no 
former edition, and was probably added by our admirable lexi- 
cographer on finding that the word anecdote was in genera! ufed 
for biographical incidents concerning private life:—but, fo wide 
is the range which this author has given to his comprehenfive 
word anecdote, that every ftriking paflage in a work, cither in 
profe or verfe, may be entered in a hoft of anecdotes. ‘Thus 
the beauties of Shakfpeare, Johnfon, Sterne, &c. may, in future 
editions, be honoured with a more intere‘ting title, by being 
denominated ANEcDoTEs from thefe authors. 

Wonderful is the number of antient as well as modern anec- 
dote-mongers! Among the former, may be clafled Athenzus, 
fElian, Valerius Maximus, and Aulus-Gellius :—but a writer, 
who is partial to his fubject, and perhaps to his own manner of 
treating it, thinks that neither is fafe till his predeceflcrs are 
extinguifhed, and al] other fubjeéts pronounced nugatory. 
© Hiftory itfelf derives fome of its moft agreeable inftructions 
from a fkilful introdution of anecdotes.’ P.4. Manners—the 
fame, p.6. The genius of a nation is only to be underftood 
by anecdotes—p.g. We cannot help applying to the author 
himfelf what he fays (p.14.) of Tacitus, Strada, and Mariana; 
no contemptible writers ;—* In their ftudious leifure, it muft 
have been with difficulty, that they tortured their invention to 
fuch a firetch?? that is, by deriving all events from fome profound 
policy, or intricate deception; as Mr. D’Ifraeli deduces all 
literary merit from anecdotes, ftories, and bons mots. 

When this author tells us, (p. 16.) that * the characters of 
eminent perfons fhould be fought in their domeftic privacies ;” 
—the very method, for which fohnfon’s biographers have been 
fo frequently cenfured, is recommended. 

After having blamed the hiftorians of Oliver Cromwell for 
leaving us in ignorance of his real character, and having told 
us that © all thefe writers would perfuade us that he was an 
artful mixture of the politician and the hypocrite ;’ then, to mani- 
feft the fuperior efficacy of anecdotes, comparatively with ela- 
borate delineation, in difcovering the character of eminent pere 
fons, Mr. D’Ifraeli gives one concerning Cromwell, which 


precifely proves the hiftorians to have been in the right: 7 
‘ A fingle 
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¢ A fingle anecdote (fays Mr. D’I.) leads us more into the genius 
of the man, than this maluplicity of volumes. When he is reprefented 
among felest friends, in a convivial hour, with a bottle in one hand, 
and bending r under the table to fearch for the corkfcrew, a con- 
fidential fervant enters, and announces a body of ** the Ele&.’’—** Tell 
them,’ —! fays Cromwell in the anguaze of fanaticifni——‘* Tell them 
we are — vg the Lord—Thefe fools think (he continues, turnin 
to his ie nds) that am feeking the Lord, while I am only feeking 
for the Corkfcrew.’ 
« Does not this little anecdote at once prefent us with the artifices 
of his politics, and the hypocrify of his religion ?? 
‘ortainly: but why are the hiftorians reproached for not 
rciling the character of Cromwell on a fingle anecdote, the 
authenticity of which it would, perhaps, be difficult to afcer- 


and conduct? 

The author’s apology for Auguftus, Charles]. Louis XIV. 
and Louis XVI. feems of a different colour from fome of his 
former reflexions. Thefe will be thought excellent by 
monarchifis, and deteftable by revolutionifts. 

The idea of illuftrating the maxims of La Rochefoucault by 
Amelot de la Houflaye, which our author calls happy, was not 
new; the political maxims of Guicciardini had been thus il- 
luftrated by one of our countrymen (Dallington) before de la 
Houllaye was born. See his ‘* ApuHorismes civil & mili- 
tarie amplified with authorities, and exemplified with hiftorie, 
out of the firit quarterne of F. Guicciardini. London, 
1613.” Folio. 

That great characters have foibles, and human frailties, has 
never been' difputed. Charles the Fifth, fays our author, 
finifhed his career by watch-making.—lf the faét could be 
well afcertained, of which we are not fure, what would it 
prove? It does not account for his ambition; which is render- 
ed ftill more unaccountable by his bigotry, and by the penance 
impofed on himfelf in the convent to which he retired. From 
the flaws in great characters, however, or from the fpots in 
the fun, are we to conclude that there is no merit in man, and 
no light in the great luminary? The application of thefe 
anecdotes we are unable to difcover. Were we merely to re- 
late thofe of the altronomer and the divine, (p.29.) without 
appropriation, the firft would be affigned to a fool, and the 
other to a fanatic. 

The fubject of each period or fe&tion of this differtation 
being methodically given in the margin, we fhall prefent to the 
reader thefe heads of difcuffion, to imprint in his mind a due 
reverence for the importance of ANECDOTES; 
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Anecdotes feldom read with reflexion—The moft agreeable parts 
of hiftory confift in its anecdotes—Various anecdotes iiluttrating the 
hiftory of manners—Hittories compared with memoirs: (that is, 
anecdotes)—An anecdote reveals a charatter—_4necdotes dilcover the 
characters of eminent men—-dxecdotes make us acquainted with hu- 
man nature—Anecdotes lead the mind into reflexions — Concerning 
literary anecdotes—dnecdctes iluRrating literary topics—Collectiens 
of anecdotes ferve as an excellent fubititute for the converfations of 
eminent writers—Obfervations on the delight Gh literary hittory— 
Literary biography cannot be accom; slifhed without a copious ufe of 
anecdotes—— Anecdotes conlidered as a fource of literary amufement 
fuperior to romances o—Infrudtions which an artilt may derive from 
anecdotes-— Anecdotes of various ufe to writers—Anecdotes of an author 
ferve as comments on his works——dzecdotes of hiltorical writers very 
neceflary for the reader of their works—Addifon’s obfervations on 
anecdotes iiluitrated. --A writer of talents fees relations (connexions) in 
anecdotes not perceived by others—A model of anecdotical compofi- 


tion—OFf frivolous anecdotes—TV rifling anecdotes to be fometimes ex- 


cufed — Character of a writer (rather, compiler) of anecdotes. 


Such are the contents of this pamphlet ; and we have little 
apprehenfion that the reader will think them not fufficiently 
copious; or that the author has not taken ‘* ample room and 
verge enough”’ to difplay the merits of his fubject. 

Many of the anecdotes are interefling and uncommon, and 
the whole is written with {pirit: but the author beftows praile 
and cenfure with adegree of courage and confidence in the weight 
of his own decifions, which few readers are difpoled to allow 
to a young writer.—The unlimited praife of the Abbe du Bos 
manifefts no great depth of knowlege. He was more agreeable 
than profound; his facts are more pleafantly than faithfully 
ftated ; and his ignorance of the arts on which he wrote fo 
fiuently made him hazard what was falfe, and afiert what was 
doubtful. He captivated more by the graces of his ftyle, than 
by the accuracy and precifion of his ideas. 

In page 61, the author feems to have confounded the Orlands 
Furiofa of Ariotto with the Gierufalemme of Tallo, when tpeak- 
ing of the fortitude of Ruggtero in the gardens of Armida, a 
hero and heroine of two different poems. He either meaned 
Ruggiero in the gardens of Alcina, or Rinaldo iv the gardens of 
Armida.—We do not underftand what are. Mr. D’Ifraeli’s 
motives for writing the names of La Rochefoucaalt and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, without the w in the lait fyllable of the one, and 
the o in the firtt fyllable of the other. ) 

We cannot conclude our remarks on this lively work with- 
out obferving that Mr. D’liraeli may congratulate himéfelf, if 
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* We apprehend that neither the writers nos the readers of ro-. 
mances will fub{cribe this opinion, 
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{ome readers of the Cynic fect do not fay that his pamphlet is a 
perpetual eulogy, by implication, on the author’s own dexterity 
in collecting and arranging anecdotes, 
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Art. IV. Scriptores Logarithmici; or, a Collection of feveral curious 
‘Tredts on the Nature and Conitruction of Logarithms, mentioned 
in Dr. Hutton’s Hiftorical Intreduction to his new Edition of Sher- 
win’s Mathematical Tables: ‘Together with fomz Traéts on the 
Binomial Wheorem, and other Subje&s conncéted with the Doétrine 
of Logarithms. 4to. 2 Vols. 21. 12s. od. Boards. White. 
1791. 

h ANY valuable treatifes in various parts of fcience muft be 

inevitably loft, or would be altogether ulele(s, if they were 
not refcued from oblivion by methods fimilar to that which has 
been adopted by Baron Maleres, the worthy editor of the pre- 
fent collection. Some treatifes of this kind are probably dif- 
perfed in voluminous publications, or preferved only in the 
archives of public libraries ; fo that they are difficult of accefs, 
and few are able to avail themfelves of the benefit of perufing 
them. One or other of thefe circumftances is |:kely to occur 
with refpect to mathematical tracts of an abftrufe kind, of which 
the number of copies originally printed may have been fmall, 
and the fale of which will feldom defray the charge of republi- 
cation. A judicious felection and arrangement ot thofe, which 
are the moft important and ufeful, mult therefore be a very 
meritorious undertaking, but cannot be executed without very 
confiderable expence and labour. The liberality of the editor 
is no lefs confpicuoufly entitled to acknowlegement on the pre- 
fent occafion than his love of f{cience, as well as the time and 
pains which he muft have devoted toa work of this nature. “The 
fubject, to which his attention has been particularly directed, is 
exprefled in the title, as above. “The invention of logarithms, 
it is well known, forms a very diftinguithing wra in the hiftory 
of mathematical fcience. How much they expedite every kind 
of caiculation; to what an aftonifhing degree they facilitate the 
explication of trigonometry to every fcience that is connected 
with it; and to what an extent they have contributed to 
enlarge the fphere of our refearches and knowlege in this 

way; it is altogether needlefs to mention. ‘T hofe who have j 

any acquaintance with this branch of mathematics will not 

hefitate to allow its peculiar utility and importance ; and they 
will trace with pleafure the various fleps that have been purfued 
by mathematicians, of all countries, in the cultivation and 
improvement of it. 

The learned editor was induced to form this collection by 


the perufal of Dr, Hutton’s very curious hiltorical introduction 
| to 
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to his edition of Sherwin’s Mathematical Tables, publithed in 
1785. ‘This introduction, which contains a variety of intereft. 
ing information on the fubject of trigonometry and logarithms, 
is reprinted at the beginning of this collection. 

« As moft of the tracts, (fays the editor,) that have been written 
on the latter of thefe fubjects, nam ly, the doctrine of logarithms, 
fince the publication of Briggs’s Arithmetica Logarithaica and Trigono- 
metria Britannica, and that are mentioned in Dr. Hutton’s introduétion 
as deferving notice, are but fhort, I thought it would be by no 
means impracticable to colle&t them all together into one book; and 
I did not doubt that fuch a colleGion of them, ranged in the fame 
order in which they were originally publifhed, and in which, for 
the moft part, they had been mentioned in the aforefaid hiftorical 
introduction, would prove an acceptable prefent to all the lovers of 
thete iciences. With this view I undertook the prefent publication, 
in which | have omitted the two tracts of Briggs above mentioned, 
namely, the Mvitbmetica Logur. rhmica, and he T rigc nomeetria Britan- 
nica, on account of their length (they being {mall felio volumes), 
and the tract of Baron Napier, cailed Canon Mirigicus Legarithmorum 
(though it is but a fhort one), becaule it was publithed before the 
faid treatifes of Briges. Burt thefe omiffions are pretty well fupplied 
by the ample accounts which Dr. Hutton has given of the contents of 
thefe valuable pieces in his hiltorical introduciion, which is here re- 

rinted. ‘Lhe prefent colledlion begins with the two tracts publifhed 
on this fubject by the famous John Kepler in the years 1624 and 
1625, in which (as Dr. Hutton obferves) that very elegant and ac- 
curate geometrician has treated of logarithms according to the true 
and genuine idea of them, as being meajures of ratios, er proportions, 
and has delivered his whole doétrine concerning them in a very full 
and fcientifick manner. 

« When this collection of tracts was firft undertaken, I had thought 
that they might all have been compriled in one volume, quarto. But, 
as fome of the tracts were written in a very ob{cure ilyle and manner, 
and feemed much to ftand in need of explanation ;—and, as they 
were alfo founded on a fuppofition of the truth of the famous Binomial 
Theorem, both in the caie of integral powers and in the cafe of 
roots, which theorem but few mathematical authors have attempted to 
demonftrate ;—I refolved to endeavour to fupply thefe defe&s as well 
as I was able, partly by adopting and inferting a demonftration of the 
faid binomial theorem, both in the cafe of integral powers and in the 
cafe of roots, that had been publifhed by the late very learned Mr. 

ohn Landen of Walton, near Peterborough in Northamptorfhire, 
in the years 1758 and 1764, and by adopting fome other hints given 
by other authors on the fame fubject, and partly by notes and tracts 
written by myfelf to anfiver the fame purpofe, and on which (as the 
reader will eafily perceive) I have beflowed no {mall fhare of atten- 
tion and labour. And by thefe additional and explanatory tracts, 
together with a few other mathematical traéts of my own compofitions 
on fubjects that have for the moit part a remarkable conneétion with 
the. binomial theorem, this collection has been {welled to fuch a fizes 
‘that 
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shat it cannot be concluded in lefs than three volumes, quarto: of 
which the two firft are now prefented to the public.’ 

For the fatisfaGiion of the reader, we fhall here fubjoin, in 
as concife a manner as poffible, an account of the feveral 
treatifes which are republithed in this collection. The fr is 
Kepler’s Chilias Logarithmorum, printed at Marpurg in 1624. 
I]. Supplementum Chiliadis Logarithmorum, continens pracepta de 
esrum ufu, by the fame author ; Marpurg, 1625. Ill. The 
Logarithmotechnia of Mercator, firft printed in the Philofoe 
phical Tranfactions, in 1668. lV. Exercitatio Geometrica de 
Maximis et Minimis, of Riccius, annexed to the preceding article 
in the Philofophical Uranfactions. V. An extra&t from the 
third volume of thefe Tranfactions, publifhed in 1668, by 
Mr. Oldenburgh, containing a method of fquaring the hyper- 
bola by an infinite feries of rational numbers, with its demon- 
ftration, by Lord Brouncker. VJ. Another extract from the 
Tranfadions, No. 38, publifhed in Auguft 1668, containing 
an account of Mercator’s Logarithmotechnia; with another 
infinite feries for the quadrature of the hyperbola, by Dr. Wal- 
lis; a method of finding the fums of logarithms by the fame 
author; and an ijluftration of Mercator’s treatife by himfelf. 
Thefe fix traéts comprehend 232 pages of the firft volume of 
this work. In the fecond volume, the firf tract is intitled, 
Nicclai Mercatoris Quadraiura Hyper boles geometrice demonftrata, 
by Mr. James Gregory, extracted from the Exercitationes Geo- 
metrice, firft pubdlifhed at London in 1668. ‘The /fecond tract, 
by the fame author, and taken from the fame colleétion, is 
intitled, Analogia inter Lineam Meridianam Planifpharii Nautict 
et Tangentes artificiales, geometrice demonfirata, Se. The third 
tract, intitled, AZethsdus componendi Tabulas Tangentium et Se- 
cantium artifictalium ex Tabulis Tangentium et Secangium Natura- 
lium, exaéctiffim? et minimo cum Labore, is by the fame author, and 
taken from the fame collection. No.IV. is an extraé& of a 
letter from the fame author to Mr. Collins, dated Feb. 15, 
1670-1, firft publifhed in the Commercium Epiftolicum, &c. 
1712, and containing fome infinite feries relating to ‘the 
tangents and fecants of circular arcs, and to the logarithms of 
the ratios of fuch tangents and fecants to the radius. No, V. 
Extract of Newton’s firft epiftle to Mr. Oldenburgh, dated in 
June 1676, and containing a difcovery relating to logarithms. 
No. VI, Extract of a letter from Leibnitz to Mr. Oldenburgh, 
dated Auguft 1676, and containing a paflage relating to loga- 
rithms. No. VII. Extraét of a fecond epiftle from Newton to 
Mr, Oldenburgh, dated Odtober 1676, and containing fome 
difcoveries relating to logarithms. No. VIII. is the twelfth 
chapter of Dr. Wallis’s treatify of algebra, intitled Of logarithms, 
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their invention, and ufe; publifhed in1685. No. IX. Letter 
from Dr. Wallis to Mr. Norris concerning the collection of 
fecants, and the true divifion of the meridians in the fea chart, 
publifhed in the Philofophical TranfaClions of the year 1686. 
No. X. Speidell’s Logarithmotechnia, London, 1688. No.XI. 
Halley’s saly Demonttration of the Analogy of the Logarithmic 
Tangents to the Meridian Line or Sum of the Secants, &c. 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 1695- 6. 
The twelfth is a moft compendious and facile method of con- 
ftruéting the logarithm, &c. by the fame author, publifhed in 
the Tranfaétions for the year 1695. ‘hele tweive tracts extend 
through g1 pages of the fecond volume, 

We mutt now obferve that it is not merely as an editor that 
we are to regard Baron Maferes in this publication. The 
volumes are enriched with many valuable tracts of his own 
compofition, exhibiting a very extenfive and accurate acquaint- 
ance with a variety ot mathematical fu! njects, and ferving to 
refolve difficulties and to fupply deficiencies in the difcuffion 
of them. In the firft volume, we have remarks on the two 
infinite feries, which were invented by Mr. Mercator and 
Dr. Wallis, and applied by them to the quadrature of the hy- 
perbola; and aifo an appendix to thele remarks; both of which 
comprehend 150 pages. In the fecond volume, we have, 
1. Notes on fome of the more difficult paflages of Dr. Halley’s 
difcourfe on the method of conttructing logarithms, 2. Ap- 
pendix to Dr. Halley’s tra&, fhewing how to compute the lo- 
garithms of ratios in any fyltem merely by the help of Sir Lfaac 
Newton’s binomial theorem. 3. Demonttration of this theorem 
in the cafe of integral powers, &c. which is followed by 
another demonftration pubdlifhed by Mr, Landen in 1758 and 
2764. 4- Explanation of Mr, Landen’s demonftration in cale 


of the fractional index =, §- Difcourfe concerning the bi- 


nomial theorem, in the cafe of frational powers, with a des 
monftration of it in this cafe. 6. Difcourfe concerning Sir I. 
Newton’s refidual theorem in the cafe of fractional powers, 
with a demon‘tration of it. 7. Method of extending Cardan’s 
rule for refolving the cubic equation, y+y=ry or qgytyi=ry 
to the refolution of the cubic equation, gy—yiz=r in particular 
cafes, by the help of Newton’s binomial and refidual theorems. 
8. Method of extending Cardan’s rule tor refolving the cubic 
equation of y'—gy=r in one cafe to the other cafe of the fame 
equation under certain reftri€tions, fpecified by the author. 
g. Conjecture concerning the method by which Cardan’s rules 
tor refolving the cubic equation «3-+-gx=r in all cafes, and the 
cubic equation x*—gx=r in the firit cale of it, were probably 
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difcovered by Scipio Fereus of Bononia, and Nicholas Tar. 
talea, or any other perfons who firtt invented them. 10. Ap- 
pendix to the third tract in the preceding enumeration. The 
fevera! articles, which we have now recited, occupy 500 pages 
of the fecond volume, 

While we congratulate the public on this new acceffion to 
the treafury of mathematical knowlege, we exprefs our hope 
that the ingenious and indefat:gable editor will perfevere in 
completing bis plan by the publication of the third volume, 
which his preface leads us to expect. We are not unapprized 
that works of this nature do not meet with the encouragement 
which they deferve; and that they muft be undertaken by per- 
fons who have no views to pecuniary profit, and who are con- 
tented to devote time, Jabour, and expence, to the improvement 
of ufeful fcience. To the fatistaction and honour accruing 
from reflections of this kind, Baron Maferes, whether we 
confider him as an editor or an author, is juftly entitled. Re 





Art. V. The Theory and Pra&ice of finding the Longitude at Sea or 
Land: To which are added various Methods of determining the 
Latitude of a J lace and Variation of the Compafs, with new Tables, 
By Andrew Mackay, A.M. F.R.S. E. 8vo. 2 Vols. in one. 
pp. 264 and 151. 128. Boards. Sewell. 1793. 


) Pbsieds attempt to improve the art of navigation, by explain- 

ing the principles and applying the obtervations en which 
it is founded, merits encouragement. ‘To all commercial 
fates, this art is of peculiar utility and importance ; and there 
is no nation which is more indebted to it for fecurity and pro- 
fperity than our own. ‘To the improvement of nautical 
science, the attention of our countrymen has been laudably and 
fuccefsfully directed ; and the navigator is now in pofleffion of 
inftruments and tables, by the ufe of which the moft difficult 
problem, or that of finding the longitude, may be refolved 
without much Jabour, and with a very conliderable degree of 
accuracy. ‘Ihe treatife before us contains a comprehenfive 
and fausfa@ory account of every thing that is neceflary to be 
known on this fubje&; and the ingenious author, who intro- 
duces it, with modeit diffidence, to the nosice of the public, 
is fully intitled to that approbation which he efteems ¢ his 
higheft and beit reward.’ 

The firit of thefe volumes is divided inte fix books; in the 
firft of which the author premi(es thofe definitions and general 
Principles that are neceflary to a proper knowlege of the fub- 
ject; in the fecond book, he explains the ftruéture and ufe of 
the quadrant, fextant, and circular inftrument, in their prefent 
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improved -ftate; he flews how to re¢tify them for ufe, and 
how to take a complete fet of lunar obfervations ; and then he 
fubjoins an account of the corrections that are to be applied to 
the altitude of an object obferved at fea, and to the obferved 
diftance between two objets. 

The third book contains the method of determining the lon. 

itude at fea or land by lunar obfervations. Of this method 
the author has premifed an hiftorical account. He then lays 
down fome preparatory problems, which are illuftrated by fuit- » 
able examples : proceeding to defcribe the various methods of 
afcertaining time, and of regulating a sioner veapiened or watch at 
fea or Jand. He next fhews how to clear the apparent diftance 
between the moon and the fun, or a fixed ftar, from the effe@s 
of refraQlion and parallax. In the following chapter, he ex- 
emplifies the method of finding the longitude at fea or land, 
when the obferved diftance between the moon and the fun, or a 
fixed flar, the apparent time, the latitude of the place of ob- 
fervation, and its longitude by account, are given. He then 
deferibes a method, difcovered by himfelf, and communicated 
by Dr. Mafkelyne to the Board of Longitude, of finding the 
longitude of a fhip at fea, together with the apparent time, 
from the fame fet of obfervations. The next chapter contains 
a method of finding the jongitude at fea or land by an obferva- 
tion of the diftance between the moon and a ftar, not ufed in 
the nautical almanack. In the fubfequent chapter, the longi- 
tude is inveftigated by an obfervation of the diftance between 
the moon and a planet; and the author clofes his elaborate de- 
tail on this fubject with fhewing how to determine the Jongitude 
from the obferved altitude of either limb of the moon, and the 
apparent time at the place of obfervation, together with its lati- 
tude and longitude by account. 

In the fourth book we have various methods of finding the 
longitude of a place; fome of which, though fcarcely pra&i- 
cable at fea, are perhaps the beft for determining the longitude 
of any place at land: as, by the moon’s tranfit over the meri- 
dian, by lunar eclipfes, folar eclipfes, occultations of fixed ftars 
by the moon, eclipfes of the fatellites of Jupiter, by a chrono- 
meter, which, in the improved conftruction of this inftrument 
by Harrifon, Arnold, and Kendal, has been ufefully applied 
to the inveftigation of the longitude of a fhip at fea, and alfo 
by the variation chart. 

In the fifth book, the author has inferted, for the fatisface 
tion of his mathematical readers, the demonftration of the fe- 
veral rules and formu!z which he has ufed in the courfe of the 
work. Inthe fixth book, he has added various methods of 
finding the latitude and the variation of the compafs. 

The 
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The fecond volume of this work includes 62 tables, together 
with the neceflary explanations. To the whole is fubjoined an 
appendix, containing the method of finding the apparent time 
of the rifing and fetting of the fun, moon, and fixed ftars. 

- From the preceding abftraé& of the contents of this valuable 
work, our readers will be better able to judge what information 
they may derive from it, than they could have been by any de- 
tached extract which we might have fele&ted. Of the author’s ex- 
tenfive and accurate acquaintance with the fubject to which he 
has directed our attention, none who perufe what he has writ- 
ten can entertain any doubt. To the navigator and aftronomer, 
and alfo to the practical geographer and furveyor, this perform- 
ance will be inftruétive and ufeful. We cannot conclude with. 
out exprefling our wifhes that the author may be fuitably en- 
couraged in the profecution of the plan which he has undet- 
taken, of publifhing a diftiné treatife on the theory and practice 
of navigation, and another in three volumes on the theory and 


practice of aftronomy. Re-s. 





Ar t. VI. Remarks on Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Beza. Part the Firft. 
* By Thomas Edwards, LL.D. 8vo. pp.56. 1s, 6d. Robin- 
fons. 1793- 


Wes we reviewed Dr. Kipling’s edition of Beza’s manu- 
fcript, (vol. xii. p. 241.) we had fome fufpicion that it 
was not edited with all poffible accuracy. ‘The prefent pam- 
phlet, by Dr. Edwards, who had an opportunity of narrowly 
infpecting the MS. confirms us in that idea; although we 
_ are ftill willing to believe that matters are not fo very bad as 
they are here reprefented. Parties, at prefent, run high at 
Cambridge; and Dr. K. may have made himfelf obnoxious toa 
confiderable part of the univerfty by his profecution of Mr. 
Frend. Dr. Edwards, however, difciaims all * private animo- 
ity,” and takes up his pen in the * public caufe’ of * literature and 
truth ;’ his regard for which * would not permit him, in an uni- 
verfity, to fit by as an idle fpectator, while an open infule was 
offered to the one, or a reftraint impofed upon the other.’ He 
deems the Promoter’s preface difgraceful to a literary fociety, 
and fuch an one as may lead foreigners to entertain an unfa- 
vourable opinion of its academical {tudies; and he confiders his 
exertions in a late trial as injurious to the progrefs of truth. Ie 
isin this twofold chara&ter that Dr. Edwards enters the lifts 
with him, 
© Should I even ftand alone, which I troft I fhall not, in publicly 
exprefling my difapprobation of Dr. Kipling’s efforts both as.an au- 
Rev, Marcu, 1794. x thor 
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thor and.a promoter, I fhall at leaft be exempt from the difcredit, 
which they may reflect on the Univerfity. If we fuffer our adverfary 
to proceed in his career without oppofition or control, we become ane 
{werable for the ravages, which his incurfions may occafion : and if 
individuals will not employ their weapons, how, in the prefent cafe, is 
his progrefs to be obftructed? 

« If we are to be tied down to an implicit acquiefcence in the creed 
of our anceftors, let our chains at leaft be forged by the hands of an 
artift; whofe abilities and fkill are univerfally acknowledged :—let fome 
productions of his genius exift, to which we may appeal as a ratifica- 
tion of the public voice :—let our leader be a man, to whofe judgment 
we may yield without a moral affurance of being betrayed into error: 
—let the furrender of our underitanding be in fome meafure fan@tion- 
ed by the fplendor of his name. Bat who with the fpirit of a man 
or the learning of a {cholar can fubmit to Dr. Kipling as a theological 
dictator ?” 

As to the Remar$;;—fome of them, we think, are of {mall 
importance to the public, however well calculated to caft a flur 
on Dr.K. What fignifies it to the world, whether Dr, Bent- 
Jey had given a very accurate perufal to Beza’s MS. or not ?—or 
whether, on another occafion, he alluded to three or four MSS? 
Neither are we much concerned about a few * Kiplingi/ms’ in 
ftyle: aman may bea good editor, and even a good critic, with- 
out being a Cicero.—Why might not Dr. K. fay Cur vetuftior 
EST habendus, as well as Terence could fay Cur me EXCRUCIO;. 
or Horace Cur ego .. pofta sALUTOR? Nay, Cicero himfelf 
will, in fome inttances, juftify the Promoter. QDanti libertas 
ifla eftimanda EST.—ISndeed we are of opinion that, although 
Dr. K.’s Latin is not always of the firft purity, and never of 
the firft elegance, yet the greater part of thefe pretended * Kip- 
lingifms’ are defencible ; and that fome of them are genuine 
Latinifms. At any rate, we cannot but obferve that thefe cen- 
fures too much refemble cavilling ; and that they are repeated, 
in Dr. E.’s pamphlet, ufgue ad naujeam. 

We therefore proceed tothe main point. —Has Dr. K. fairly 
appsetiated, and has he accurately edited, his MS.? Both thefe 
points, we think, Dr. E. has juftly determined in the negative. 

That Dr. K. had mifappretiated and over-rated his MS. we 
were before tufficiently convinced: although Dr. E. brings 
forward feveral teftimonies which make that conviction more 
complete :— but we only fufpecied that the Fac-/imile was in- 
accurate ; whereas our iufpicion is now converted into belief. 
Still, we hope, the following calculation cf errors will not tura 
out to be ftrictly juft: 

‘ We mutt obferve (f2ys Dr.E.) that in this half page of fac- 
fimile there are no Icfs than three errors tsi Aeyauerns for eri; —svay- 
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fonably object to be tried by the rule, which he has himfelf adopted to 
difcover the number of Werftein’s blunders in noting the various read- 
ings of the Codex Bez. Let us fee then:—three blunders in halfa 
page will give fix ina page: in the whole fac-fimile there are 828 
pages ; which will give 4968 errors.—This fum may perhaps appear 
very extravagant: but we muft remember that the Doétor is fond of 
having exough and to spare: for in the opinion of the Vicechancellor he 
brought much fuperfluous evidence to prove that Mr. Frend was the 
author of the pamphlet: fo in the prefent cafe, if according to the 
Doétor’s calculation Beza’s manufcript contains 4311 verfes, 4968 
errors will give one to each verfe, and 657 to {pare.’ 


It is greatly to be wifhed that this famous Cambridge MS. 
were again collated, and reprinted, accurately, on common 
types: for we begin to be tired of Fuc-fimiles; and fcarcely 
wilh to fee any more—farther than engraved {pecimens. 

Dr. Edwards is an acute and fevere critic, {paring not his 
adverfary in any refpect. We would recommend to him a 


itt ion in his ‘ > 
ittle more moderation in his fecond part Geadas. 





Aer. VIL. Hiforical, Monumental, and Genealogical Collections, rela- 
tive to the County of Gloucefter ; printed from the original Papers of 
the late Ralph Bigland, Efg. Garter Principal King of Arms. 
Vol. I. Folio. pp. 632. 31. 3s. Boards. Nichols. 


[7 appears from this volume that the late Mr. Bigland had 

employed the leifare of feveral years in making thefe col- 
lections; and we have been informed that, for his fuperior 
knowlege of thefe fubjects, he was promoted to the firft office 
in the college of arms. He extended his plan to memorials of 
the lower rank, ** the fhort and fimple annals of the poor,” fa 
far as to names and dates; to which minutenefs he is faid to 
have been induced from inftances of its utility in eftablifbing a 
right to property in decayed families, and alfo in furnifhing 
evidence for compiling the pedigree of thofe who were become 
wealthy and advanced in fociety. This was doubtlefs a benevos 
lent motive ; and powerful inducements feem requifite to carry 
aperfon through the dull and tedious inveftigation of armorial 
bearings, genealogies, &c.: but_ however laborious it may 
have been, as Mr. Bigland in his preface acknowleges it to 
have proved, he adds that it was not to him unpleafant, for 
which he affigns reafons ; obferving that it increafed his know~ 
lege in that branch of feience which became his profeffion, and 
bad always been his delight, and alfo furnifhed an amufement 
for many of the hours which he pafled in the country. His. 
firft object was merely to obtain information concerning the 
pedigrees of families: but when he found his colle&ions gra- 
dualiy and greatly increafe, and was folicited to fend them to 
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the prefs, he formed the plan of republifhing Sir Robert - 
Atkyns’s hiftory of this county, introducing his own ad- 
ditions, with fuch other improvements as the intervening 
time gave him the epportunity of inferting. This defign was 
delayed till the new hiffory by Mrs Rudder *, and the re- 
pub.ication of Sir R. Atkyns’s work by fome other hand, ren- 
dered it neceflary to deviate from the original intention. | 

The title of the volume diftinguifhes the obje@s which Mr, 
Bigland had in view—‘ monumental infcriptions, and genea- 
logical tables, lineal and collateral, with proper references re- 
fpecting many. families, who were-formerly of property in the 
county, and are extinét, or removed elfewhere; alfo of thofe 
families ftill remaining in the county, and of families of pro- 
perty lately removed into it from other counties.’ 

‘ I fhall not pretend (fays Mr. B.) to fet up for an original au- 
thor, but defire only that this work may be confidered as an appendix 
to former publications:—and | flatter myfelfthat the reader will find, 
in the courfe of this work, fome few things, deferving of notice, 
which have hitherto paffed unobferved.’ 


This is modeft and becoming ; yet, though he difclaims ail 
originality, fome praife on that fcore is probably his due, as 
may be inferred from the following paflage : 


‘ Inthe hifories of Gloucefterfhire, which precede mine, and in- 
deed in almott all other works of the fame nature, it has been ufual to 
confine the accounts of the families, and their pedigrees. to the pof- 
feffors of manors, or to a few others, who are rendered eminent by 
their births, employments, or eftates; but in the following work I 
have greatly extended this matter, and have taken due notice of 
many of the inhabitants, who are become what is commonly called 
gentry, and are re{pectable in the county, making my work in ge-, 
neral rather an hiltory of the inhabitants of Gloucefterfhire, than of 
the fhire itfelf.’? 


One confideration, which, among others, has induced Nr. 
B. tothefe refearches, we fhall infertin his own words : 


‘ It is univerfally acknowledged, that fepulchral infcriptions have 
been always held to beof the moft important confequence refpecting 
the rights of inheritance. Burn+ fays, that acopy of an infiription on 
a grave-fione hath been allowed to be given in evidence. They are un- 
doubtedly fome of the beft evidences to prove the cenneétions of fa- 
milies ; and therefore in that view, collections of this kind may be 
confidered as proper fupplements to hiftories of counties, fince they 
contain the hiftory of its inhabitants: and fuch colleétions become 
ftill more interefting in a commercial country, where property fre- 
raat changes its owner, who thereby acquires a fettlement far 

iftant from his native one.’ 


* See Rev. for July 1780, vol. Ixiil. p. 10. 
t Burn’s Juitice. 
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Death, however, by adding this induftrious and refpeStable 
inquirer to the number of thofe concerning whom he had em- 
ployed fo much of his regard, prevented him from delivering 
to the public, with his own hand, the fruit of his refearches. 
The tafk of publication, therefore, devolved on his fuccef- 
fors; who appear to have performed it with folicitous and 
commendable attention. 

We fuppofe that adefcription of the architecture of churches, 
correct appropriation of armorial enfigns, extraéts from re- 
gifters, infcriptions on tombs, &c. are not to be found with 
equal accuracy inany other work. Mr. Bigland brought down 
his colleGtions to the year 1781: but, as feveral monuments, 
&c. have been erected fince that time, the editors were very 
careful to have them inferted in their proper places ; or, where 
that cannot be effected, they will be added in the appendix, 
which method will alfo be obferved as to any other more recent 
articles, fuch as canals, new roads, &c. 

This work is given in the alphabetical form: the prefent vo- 
lume begins with the parifh of Abbenhall, and concludes with 
that of Temple Guiting, being the r27tharticle. As a brief 
fpecimen of the performance, we prefent the reader with an 
extract from the number by which it opens, viz. Abbenhall : 


‘ This parifh lies in the hundred of Saint Briavels and Fore/ Dean- 
ery, adjoining to Mitchell Dean on the fouth-eatt, and twelve miles 
welt from the city of Gloucefter. It is a {mall parith bordering on 
the north fide of the foreft of Dean, full of dingles and bottoms ; 
and confifts rather more of arable land than pafturage, with feveral 
commons covered with fern and bufhes. The foil is chiefly light; 
fome of it is fandy, anda fmall part rocky. 

« A fine {pring which rifes out of a rock in the foreft, at a {mall 
diitance from this parifh, runs through a confiderable part of it; and 
after fupplying feveral mills, and three iron forges, empties itfelf 
into the river Severn at Weltbury. This {pring, near its fource, hav. 
ing paffed through a fmall.grove, falls into a iquare bafon (made to 
receive it) about five feet deep, and large enough for a perfon to 
bathe in, with fteps on one fide. The bafon is called St. Anthony’s 
well ; and the water, which is extremely cold, is much ceiebrated 
in all the adjacent country, as a certain remedy for cutaneous difcr- 
ders of every kind: it has been known to cure a cutaneous leprofy, 
even by a few times bathing. Nearly the fame quantity of water 
iffues from the fpring during every feafon of the year, and there js 
fearcely any vilible decreafe in the drieft fummers. 

‘ There was formerly an iron furnace on this ftream, wh:ch is now 
converted into a paper-mill, known by the name cf Guns-mill, 
Mr. Lloyd, to whom it belongs, has a good houfe adjoining.— 

* ‘The abbot of Flaxlcy had anciently ahoufe here, and sir Robert 
Atkyns fuppofes, from the fimilarity of the found of Abden to Abdor 
or Abdey, that it owes its name of Abbenhall to that circumftance. 

X 3 * Maynard 
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¢ Maynard Colchefter, Efq. poffeffes a confiderable eftate in-this 
parifh, ‘and has a handfome feat here, called the Wilderne/;, at which 
he now refides. It is fituated on the brow of an hill, and commands a 
profpect fo extenfive, that thirteen counties may be difcerned from it, 

¢ Jofeph Pyrke of Little Dean in this county, Efq. has a confider-. 
able property in this parifh, and Mr. Cheiton, an eminent furgeon at 
Gloucefter, has likewife an eftate here.’ 

To the above defcription, is added an account of the rec- 
tory, incumbents, patrons, lords of the manor, freeholders, 
benefactions, marriages, births, burials, &c. with fome in- 
{criptions on tombs in the church and church-yard, befide 
other particulars, as they occur in different parifhes, of which 
fome naturally afford a greater variety than others. 

We infert the following paflage on account of the obferva- 
tion on the name of the parifh, though to fome of our readers it 
will not be new ;—‘ Buckland, or Bokelond; Sir Robert At- 
kyns, to whofe opinions in matters of antiquity we willingly 
accede, reports, that the Saxons held their lands by two kinds 
of tenure, by oral tradition, and by written evidence. The 
one they termed Fo/k-/and, the other Boc-land, and from the 
Jatter this. parifh derives its name.’ In a note, Mr. Bigland 
obferves, * In confirmation of this conjecture it appears, on 
confulting the /:/iare, that there are few counties which have 
not a Buckland*.’ In defcribing this parifh, the number of 
acres which it contains is mentioned, wz. 1600; this is done 
in moft inftances, though not in all. 

The medicinal {pring at Cheltenham is particularly noticed in 
this volume; it was firft known in 1716: in 1721, it was 
Jeafed out for 6:1]. per ann. and a fmall pavilion was ereéted 
over the well. In 1738 Henry Skiliicorne, the proprietor, 
built a commodious room for the reception of the company ; 
fince which time many additional improvements have taken 
place, and tuch, it is added, as render it equal to moft reforts 
of thekind. In1788, at the depth of about fifty feet, a {pring 
was difcovered, and was found to poflefs al] the {pecific medicinal 
qualities of the other, and to be much more copious; a cir- 
cumftance which enables the proprietor to affurd a more con- 
{tant fupp!y, for the chemifts, and for exportation. 

The town of Crrencc/fer is the fubject of 33 pages: but the 
greater part of this number is devoted to infcriptions in the 
church and church-yard. It is no doubt a place of high an- 
tiquity: 








as 


* See alfo our account of Mr. Coullinfon’s Hiftory of Somerfet- 
fhire, Rev. N.S. vol. xn. Giles Jacob, in his Law Dictionary, 


Jong ago, explained it in the fame manner. 
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‘ The Britons, (fays our author,) whofe cities, according to the 
beft authorities, were little more than a collection of huts, fecured by 
aditch, or rampart, poffeffed, according to Bede, but twenty-eight, 
which were dignified with that appellation. Inthat catalogue Ciren- 
ceiteris omitted; but in one fubfequently made by Henry of Hunt. 
ingdon, itoccurs under the name of Caer Cori. ‘This may authenti- 
cate the origin; but to the Romans it certainly owed its foundation 
and its confequence asacity; who were induced to fix on this fitua- 
tion by the meeting of three great roads which were completed by 
them. (Thefe roads were, the great /o/, or con/ular way, the Jrman 
ftreet, and the Acman ftreet.)—Here they eftablithed a military fta- 
tion of the firft importance, and making it the metropolis of the 
province of the Doduni, it was thence called by Ptolemy Corininm 


Debunorum.’ 

Clifton, an eligible fituation in the vicinity of Briftol, is 
perhaps feldom confidered as a part of the county of Glou- 
cefter. The romantic fcenes formed by the immenfe accli- 
vities of rocks, and the falubrious fprings which iffue from 
their bafe, have long rendered this a place of high diftin€tion : 

‘ Thefe rocks are compofed of lime-ftone of an excellent quality, 
with Jamina of vait fize, all lying in an oblique pofition, extended 
for the {pace of feveral miles. From thefe clifts, the claffes of bo- 
tanilts may be enriched with an infinite variety of curiows plants, 
many of which are peculiar to this foil. Internally are chafms and 
fiffures of unfathomable depth, the fides of which are clothed with a 
ftrong feruginous earth, on which the cryitais grow called the Briffol 
ftone: thete, if large, are feldom Clear. Betcre paites and other 
fiftitious jewels were brought to their prefent perfection, cryftals col- 
leG&ted here were held in great eitimation, as approaching neareft to 
the diamond, both in coniiftence and brilliancy.’ 

In the notes, is added an account of the very rare plants 
which have been obferved by the firft botanifts. 

The fore? of Dean forms one article in this volume : 

‘ It is ficuated in the weftern part of the county, between the 
navigable rivers Severn and /7’ye. “Vhe quantity of land belonging to 
the crown within the laft perambulation 1s about 23,015 acres, exclus 
five of freehold prop rty. In different parts are 589 cottages, con- 
taining about 2000 inhabitants, and 1798 {mall inclofures, amounting 
to1385 acres, belonging to the forelt, but occupied by cottagers. 
As the whole foreft is extra-parochial, thefe are exempted from rates 
and taxes, have unlimited right of pafturage, befide the accefé to the 
wood and timber, and the privilege of finking mines.’ 

The laft parifh, of which we fhall take any particular no- 
tice, is that of Fairford: the defcription here given corre- 
{ponds very much with that which appeared in a pamphlet 
publifhed little more than a year ago*. Among feveral ob- 
jects here worthy of attention, the church, a beautiful ftruc- 


— 





* See M. Rev. for Jan.1792, New Series, vol. vii. p. 95. 
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ture, and efpecially the ftained glafs of its window, rank with 
the principal. One obfervation is related concerning the lat. 
ter, which we do not recollect to have fecn in the above-men- 
tioned pamphlet: it is as follows : 

¢ In the reign of Charles I. thefe windows were infpeéted by Sir 
Anthony Vandyke, who, fays Hearne, often athrmed both to the 
king and others, that many of the figures were fo exquifitely well 
done, that they could not be exceeded by the beft pencil. The de- 


 figns are attributed to Albert Durer *; but it is improbable that at 


the age of 20 years he could have attained fuch proficiency, for he 
was born in 1471, and the glafs was taken in 1492.’ 

The number of engravings in this volume is upward of 
forty ; twenty of them on the large folio leaf; the remainder, 
equally well executec, on a part of the running page. They 
are a great ornament to the work. ‘The portrait of Sir Ri- 
chard de la Bere is very remarkable and curious: it is faid to 
be taken from an original, executed foon after the introduétion 
of painting in oil into this kingdom. Sir Richard had per- 


fonally reicued the Black Prince from imminent danger on 


that day of triumph, the battle of Cre//y, in the ycar 1346, and 
it has been a long-acknowleged tradition that this picture is 
neasly of equal antiquity. “lhe knight is here reprefented in 
the atticude of receiving his cognizance from the prince. 

The reader willeafily perceive that Mr. Bigland’s work muft 
have proved very expentive as well as laborious. The de. 
fcriptions of parifhes would no doubt admit of feveral other 
particulars; yet they appear to us more agreeable and inftruc« 
tive than fome other publications of the kind; and, on the 
whole, we cannot but exprefs our hope that the performance 
will meet with due encouragement from the public. Hi 





- 


ArT. VIII. Saggi Fulla Gran Bretagna, &c. Effays on Great Bri- 
tain. Vol.I. Containing an exact Account of the Britifh Em- 
pire; an Abridgment of its Hiltory ; and an Effay on the Englif 
Conftitution. By F.Saftres. 8vo. pp. 3y2. 7s. Boards. Robfon, 
White, &c. 1793. | 

A’ this is only the firft volume of three which the author 

means to publifh, /eparatim, we fhall not enter on a par- 
ticular difcuffion of its merits, but only announce it as a work 
which promifes much information to the author’s countrymen, 
the Italians, who are in general partial to the Englifh, and 
curious concerning our hiftory, laws, and conftitution. It 
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* Mr. Bigland feems to think that France/co Prapcia wns the artift: 
he was born at Bologna in 1450, where he lived till 1518, peculiarly 


"eminent in the art of encauftic painting. 
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will likewife be no unprofitable acquifition to the Englifh 
themfelves, and to other people of Europe who ftudy the 
Italian language, and are fond of its literature. 

Mr. Saftres, having refided many years among us, and 
fpeaking our language fluently, has had opportunities, not only 
by extenfive reading but by converfation and obfervation, of 
gaining more knowlege of our hiftory, laws, manners, and 
government, than is ufually acquired by foreigners who pre- 
tend to defcribe them. 

Referving for a future occafion a more minute account of 
this production, we fhall at prefent only lay before our readers 
the contents of this firft volume, and the author’s plan for 
the continuation of the work. : 

The title page is engraven, and is ornamented with a beauti- 
ful vignette by Bartolozzi. Prefixed to this volume is like- 
wife a well-executed map of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
lands adjacent ; and, after an IJntroduétion of confiderable 
length, containing a Geographico- political defcription of the Britif 
Empire, we have an Epitome of the Hiffory of Britain ; andan 
Effay on the Britifh Con/ftitution. 

Mr. Saftres’s principal authorities are fuch as will give 
weight to the information which he means to convey to his 
readers. For geography, topography, cultivation, and commerce, 
he chiefly relies on Camden, Campbel, and Adam Smith: for 
hiftcry, on Hume; and for the British Laws and Con/litution, 
on Blackftone and De Lolme. 

The author promifes two fubfequent volumes of eflays: On 
the laws and manner of adminiflering jufiice in the feveral Englifh 
tribunals; on the commerce, the manufactures, and the marine 
of Great Britain: —{o that, when the work is terminated, we 
may perhaps expect a more ample and complete account of 
the prefent flate of our country, than any that has appeared 
fince the reign of Queen Anne; when, if we miftake not, 


Chamberlain’s Prefent State of Great Britain was firft pub- 


lifhed. DB ~y. 


_—_—_———— 





Art.1X. Experiments and Objervations relative to the Infuence lately 
difeovered by M. Galvani, and commonly called Anima! Llecivicity. 
By Richard Fowler. 8vo. pp.176. 3s.6d. Boards. Johnfon. 
1793: 
N the firft fe€tion of this fenfible inveftigation, the author 
gives an account of the fubftances which he found capable 

of conducting the well-known influence, and of exciting the 

well-known contractions. He then enters into an examina- 
tion of the hypothelis of Doctors Galvani and Volta, which 
he deems improbable. He alfo gives his reatons for thinking 
that 
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that thefe. gentlemen were deceived when they believed the moe 
tions to be produced by a /ingle metal. He himfelf thought that 
he had produced them fo, but, on paying more attention, he 
difcovered that two metals, of which one touched the animal, 
were really in contact. Having thewn in what refpeéts this 
new influence is not analogous to electricity, accumulated by 
the animal powers, he adds that it is not, in his opinion, de- 
yived from the metals alone, but that animals contribute to its 
production. We fhall leave the curious reader to compare 
the author’s reafons. on this head with thofe adduced by M, 
Volta on the oppofite fide of the queftion ; confeffing that, in 
the prefent ftate of the inquiry, we incline to think with the 
Jatter ; though fome {mall difficulties may remain to be cleared 
up. 

In the larger and more interefting part of his book, Mr. F. 
relates experiments, in which he ules the power of the metals 
to produce mufcular action, as a teft in fome important phyfi- 
ological inquiries. Many of the facts which'he defcribes are 
curious, and feyera', we think, important. Among the for- 
mer, we rank the following : , 

IT had laid a leech upon a crown piece of filver, placed in the ) 
middle of a large plate of zinc. ‘ilie animal moved its south 
over the furface of the filver, without exprefliing the leaft uneaf- 
nefs; but having ftretched beyond it, aud touched the zinc piate 
with its mouth, 1t inftanily recoiled, as if iu the moit acute p: i, and 
continued thus alternately touching and recoiling from the zine, ut 
it had the appearance o fF being quite fatigued. When placed wholly 
wpon the zinc, it feemed pe rfeétly at its eafe; but, when at any 
time its mouth came in cont act with the fily er lying upon the zinc, 
the fame expreflion of pain was exhibited as before. 

© With the earth worm, this ex peri: iment { fucceeded {ull more de- 
cifively. The animal fprang from the zinc in writhing convuilions ; 
if, when the worm flretched itfelf forwar dy, one of its folds lit upon 
the zinc, it expreffed litte uneafinels in com} varifon of whatit fhowed 
when the point of its head toeched the zine.’ 

Mr. F., in a great variety of inflances, found the heart af- 
fetled ‘by placing one end of a rod of pure filver in contact 
with one fide of its nerves and blood-veficls, and one end of a 
rod of zinc on the other, both atone-third of an inch diftance 
from the auricles; and afterwards biinging the oppolite ends 
into contact.’ In the ufual way of making the experiment, no 
contraction of the heart is produced, 

On introducing a filver prote into one ear, and a roll of 
tin foil into the other, Mr. Fowler felt a difagreeable jirk in 
his head ; in the 3 following, an hemorrhage froin one 
ear occurred, On placing tin-foil on his tangue, and mak- 
ing a filver pencil-cafe souch the eve-ball, he faw a flafh of 
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light, Thrufting a filver rod as highly as poffible up his noftril, 
and bringing it into contact with zinc on the tongue, he faw a 
ftronger flafh ; and his friends obferved a diftin& contraétion 
of the pupil, whenever the metals were made to touch. In 
thefe experiments, Mr, F, thinks that the effeét of the metallic 
application to the nafal branch of the firft divifion of the fifth 
pair of nerves is propagated through the ciliary ganglion, 
along the ciliary nerves, and to the choroid coat, whofe veffels 
it excites into inftantaneous action ; and that ¢heir aQtion again, 
by flimulating the retina, occafions the fenfe of light.— 
We do not, however, fee the cogency of the almoft * pofitive 
proof’ which he afterward quotes, ¢ that vifion depends on the 
ftimulus given to the retina by the activity of blood-veffels in 
fome part of the eye.” The cafe in queftion feems only to 
fhew that inflammation had rendered the eye exceedingly fen- 
fible toa very faint light. We fhould rather deduce from it 
the probability that all bodies are folar phofphori. The blood- 
veflels of the web of afrog’s foot feemed to Mr. F. to be fti- 
mulated by the influence of the metals: his friends could not 
perceive the fame effect. ‘This was, of neceflity, a micro- 
{copic experiment. 

The following fa& is remarkable: 

«If, after having divided at the pelvis a frog recently killed, the 
fciatic nerves be freed from eellular membrane up to their origin from 
the fpine, and all che parts below this, except themfelves, be cut 
away, the mufcles on each fide of the fpine, for fome little way up, 
may be brought into contraction by touching the nerves alone with 
the two mets's incontact. This experiment has not always fucceeded 
with me, and never unlefs the frog had been recently killed. So 
long as the hind legs remain undivided from the nerves, it never fuc- 
ceeded ; the only contractions produced being in the legs.’ 


The inquiry, how far nerves and mu/fcles derive their power 
from the brain on the one hand, and from the fanguiferous fyflem on 
the other, is equally interefting and well conducted. In the ex- 
periments, the communication of certain parts with the brain 
and the fanguiferous fyftem was interrupted ; thofe parts were 
fimilar in different animals, and fometimes in the fame ani- 
mal. After the interruption had continued for fome time, 
the metals were ufed as the teft of its effect. On the whole, 
it appeared that the /anguiferous fyftem contributes more im- 
mediately than the brain to the fupport of that condition of 
mufcles and nerves, on which contraction depends; fince 
that condition was found to be much more injured by inter- 
cepting the influence of the former than of the latter—Some 
experiments follow, which fhew, contrary to M. Fontana’s 
opinion, that opium and poifons do not act on the blood. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fowler attefts that the mufcles of the pofterior extremi- 
ties remain contractile long after the heart. He obferves 


that, on applying the metals to a nerve, every mufcle, to 


which that nerve is diftributed, contraéts:—but no mufcles, 

he fays, are made to contract by applying them to the brain 

or fpinal marrow, except fuch as derive their nerves from the 
rt immediately in contaét with the metals *. 

Profeffor Robinfon has fupplied Mr. Fow!er with a few re. 
markable facts, from which we fhall fele& the following : 

« Put a plate of zinc into one cheek, and a plate of filver, (a 
crown piece) into the other, at a little diftance from each. 
Apply the cheeks to them as extenfively as pofible. Thruftin a rod 
of zinc between the zinc and the cheek, and a rod of filver between 
the filver and the other cheek. Bring their outer ends flowly into 
contact, anda {mart convulfive twitch will be felt in the parts of the 
gums fituated between them, accompanied by bright flafhes in the 
eyes. And thefe will be diftin&tly perceived before contaét, anda 
fecond time on feparating the ends of the rods, or when they have 
again attained what may be called the ftriking diftance. If the rods 
be alternated, no effect whatever is produced,’ 

After what we have faid, it is hardly neceflary for us to 
fubjoin a recommendation of this treatife. The reader of it 
will find many curious minutiz, which we have been obliged 
to pafs over, and many important things detailed at length on 
which we could only touch. It feems to us that Mr. F. in 
attempting to difcover electricity by irritating frogs in con- 
nection with M. Volta’s condenfer, applied them wrong, and 
therefore could not fucceed. Ve fhould fuppofe the nerve to 
be irritated by electricity pafling from the filver, which is 





* « Having laid bare the brain of a living frog, and puta ftop to 
its fpontaneous motions, by gently prefling upon the brain, I intro- 
duced a long flip of tin-foil doubled underneath a part of the fkull, 
which had not been removed, and placed a filver probe upon its 
tongee. The only mufcles which contracted, when the tin-foil was 
bent over the nofe of the frog, fo as.to.cume in contact with the 

robe, were thofe which move the eyes, and the tranfparent mem- 
brane which defends them, thofe of the tongue and of the throat. 
When the tin-foil was twilted into a thin roll, and paffed a little way 
down the fpine, the mufcles of the upper extremities and of the tho- 
yax contracted ; when a little further, thofe of the back and of the 
abdomen contracted; and when introduced ftill further, to where 
the fciatic nerves leave the fpine, the pofterior extremities were, for 
the firft timc, ftrongly convulfed. I have repeated this experiment 
very frequently ; and have always found, that, as foon as the fpon- 
taneous motions of frogs had ceafed, the contractions, excited by 
the metals, were uniformly progreflive from the head downwards, 
correfponding exactly to the progrefs of the metals down the {pine.’ 
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naturally pofitive, to the zinc, which is negative ; how, there- 
fore, while they are applied to the fame fide of the inftrument, 
can they change its ele&tricity? By applying filver and zinc 
alternately to the oppofite plates of Mr. Bennet’s doubler, its 
elericity may be changed at pleafure, whence there can be 
no doubt of the real electrical influence of the metals :—but 
this part of the fubjeé will perhaps foon be illuftrated by a 





more expert electrician than even Mr. F. feems to be. Bea.-.-s. 





Art. X. Letters from Dr. Withering of Birmingham, Dr. Ewart of 
Bath, Dr. Thornton of London, and Dr. Biggs, late of the Lfle of 
Santa Crux; together with fome other Papers, fupplemeatary to 
two Publications on Afthma, Confumption, Fever, and other 
Difeafes. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. pp.48. 4s. 
Johnfon. 

THs publication begins with a letter from the author to Dr. 

Black of Edinburgh, containing fome general reflections 
in favour of the pneumatic practice in difeafes hitherto found 
incurable, and particularly with refpect to the medicinal powers 
of oxygene or vital air. The next paper ié a tranflation of fome 
obfervations made by M. Lavoifier on the alteration preduced 
in the air of placesin which a great number of perfons are af- 
fembled, originally printed inthe Memoirs of the Paris Society 
of Medicine. By this paper, it appears that falubrious atmo- 
fpherical air is compofed of a mixture of oxygene and azote, 
commonly in the proportion of 28 of the former to 72 of the 

latter. When vitiated by refpiration, the oxygene is dimi- 

nifhed, and the azote increafed, with the formation of a {mall 

portion of carbonic acid air. 

The letter from Dr. Withering confifts of various practical 
remarks relative to different topics mentioned in Dr. B.’s ob- 
‘ fervations on confumption. The fa&, which is moft to the pur- 
pofe of Dr. B.’s theory, is that the only clafles of men, which 
Dr. W. has obferved to be totally exempt from confumptions, 
are butchers, and the makers of catgut. We cannot fay that 
our experience, as to the former of thefe clafles, is perfeétly 
conformable to this remark. 

The letter from Dr. Ewart relates two pulmonic cafes, in 
which mephitic air was tried. The firft is that of the late 
Hon. Co]. Cathcart, and it amounts to no more than fome 
imaginary relief produced in a mortal difeafe. The fecond is 
that of a young Jady, who, after a violent pleuritic feizure in 
Ruffia, ending in fuppuration, fell into a tabid ftate, and 
came to England with fymptoms which feemed to indicate a 
confirmed phtbifis, After a liberal inhalation of the air rifing 
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from vitriolic acid poured on marble, fhe loft her he@ic fever, 
and gained flefh and ftrength. ‘This progrefs of amendment 
was interrupted by frefh inflammation, which being fubdued 
by bleeding and other remedies, the mephitic, air was again 
applied with advantage. A fecond relapfe was fucceeded by 
fimilar events. At length fhe returned by fea to Ruffia, and 
has fince been in a ftate of progreflive recovery. : 

Dr. Thornton, by hiscommunications, feems to be a thorough 
friend to the new fy{ftem, and anxious to catch every circums 
ftanceinits favour from even the moft common occurrences in 
practice. We, whoare paft the age of “ believing all things 
and hoping all things,”’ cannot travel quite fo faft in our pro~ 
grefs to conviction. 

We with that the letter from Dr. Biggs, defcribing his own 
cafe, had been fomewhat more particular. It appears that a 
kind of afthmatic paroxyfm, returning every night, which had 
refifted various remedies and change of air, was radically re- 
moved after having infpired, for eight days, a mixture of one 
part of oxygene with three of atmojpherical air, thrice a day, 
from five totwenty minutes at atime. The account was 
written, however, only three weeks after leaving off the re- 
medy. 

A curious cafe of epileptic affection follows, related, as ap- 
pears, by Dr. Beddoes himfelf; in which, oxygene air occa- 
fioned a kind of intoxication, like the effedts of opium. ‘This 
did not totally difappear till 52 hours after the laft infpiration of 
the air. The epileptic fits had been fufpended for three days 
before this happened, and the patient feemed better than 
ufual. 

An abftract of M. Vauguelin’s experiments on the liver of 
the Skate is next given. It is adduced to fhewa conneétion be- 
tween a deficiency of oxygene and the formation of fat. 

The paper on the ufe of yeaft in putrid fevers, by the Rev. 
{and benevolent} Edmund Cartwright, exhibits one of the moft 
aftonifhing examples of fuccefsful practice that medical hiftory 
affords. in three or four detailed cafes, a few fpoons-full of 
yeaft feem almoft inftantly to have recovered the patients from 
a dying ftate to perfe& fafety; and Mr. C. aflerts that, in 
nearly fifty cafes of fevers of, the low and putrid kind among 
the poor, in which he employed yeaft (together, indeed, with 


_other appropriate remedies,) he did not lofe one patient. We 


know that thefe relations deferve every degree of credit, and it 
will be inexcufable in the facul:y not to repeat the experiment. 

A eafe, communicated by Dr. Parry of Bath, of various 
fymptoms of defective refpiration, ending in death, in which 


the right lobe of the lungs was found to be little more thana 
plexus 
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plexus of membranes, and the leaft confiderably enlarged, is 
brought to confirm the opinion that the red colour of the blood 
is owing to the oxygene which it receives during infpiration, Ai 





Art. XI. 4 Chemical Difertation on the Thermal Waters of Pifa, 
and ox the neighbouring Acidulous Spring of Afciano: With an hif- 
torical Sketch of Pifa, and a Meteorological Account of its 
Weather : ‘To which areadded, Analytical Papers refpe&ting the 
Sulphureous Water of Yverdun. By John Nott, M.D. of Briftol 
Hot Wells*. 8vo. pp. 16%. 38. fewed. Walters 1793. 

w the Preface to the diflertation on the Pifa-waters, we are 

told that this work is the fubftance of a treatife ia Italian 
by Giorgio Santi, profeflor of chemiftry and natural hiftory ia 
the univerfity of Pifa. 

The warm baths of Pifa are fituated four miles from the 
town, at the foot ofa ridge of hills called the Pifan mountains, 
a marfhy. plain extending from them to Pifa. Their air is 
moift but pure; andthe climate is mild. We fhall pafs over 
the writer’s account of the Pifan mountains and their mineral 
and vegetable products, and proceed to the qualities of the 
waters themfelves. Many {prings unite to form a large body 
of water for the fupply of the baths, which are 14 or 16 in 
number. The heat of the refervoirs is 106; that of the 
baths fal!s fhort of itin different degrees. ‘The water is lim- 
pid and colourlefs, but depofits a ftrong incruftation on every 
thing that comes in contaét with it. On expofure to the air, 
its volatile parts fly off, and the matters contained in folution 
are precipitated. From the application of a variety of chemi- 
cal teits, and from examination of the refiduum after evapo- 
ratinga large quantity, by many experiments here detailed, the 
contents are found to be, aerial acid, vitriolic and muriatic, 
neutral and earthyy falts, and uncombined earths of the three 
principal clafles. Wedo not copy the tables of quantities of 
each material, as they vary in the different baths and feafons of 
the year. 

The acidulous water of Afciano, fituated two miles and a 
half from the warm baths, yielded. on a fimilar chemical exa 
mination, the (ame ingredients in diferent proportions ; that of 
acrial acid being twice as much as inthe thermal waters, which 
gives it a brifk tartith tafte. . 

With refpect to the medicinal properties of thefe waters, 
thofe of the warm baths rank among the faline, and are ufed 
internally as detergents, diuretics, and devbitruents, in a va- 
riety of diforders for which remedies of thofe clailes are adapted. 
Bathing inthem is employed in gouty, rheumatic, {pafmodic, 
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hypochoadriac, hyfteric, paralytic, fcorbutic, and fcrophu- 
lous cafes. The cold Afciano waters have fimilar qualities, but 
are more exhilarating and tonic. They are recommended for 
finifhing the cures which the bath-waters have begun. 

The hiftorical fketch of the town of Pifa, which feems to be 
written by Dr. Nott himfelf, we fhall leave for the amufement 
of thofe who read the book. 

The papers on the Yverdun water are preceded by fome 
flight experiments on them with the common tefts which he 
was able to procure on the fpot. Thefe fhew an alkaline and 
fulphureous impregnation, with the abfence of iron. The 
heat of the fprings at the fountain head was 77 or 78. The 
baths are fituated at a fhort diftance from Yverdun. The ba- 
fon comprehends two fources, one of warm and the other of 
cold water, fo blended that they cannot be feparated. 

The firft of the papers is an analyfis of the waters made in 
1778 by M. Struve, phyfician and chymift at Laufanne. 
As to fenfible qualities, it is very clear, light, and foft, and 
has a ftrong fmell and tafte of liver of fulphur. It does not foon 
change when expofed to the air, and may be kept a long time 
unchanged in bottles well corked. The application of tefts 
proves it to contain fulphur united with fixed alkali, common 
and vitriolic falt, andan earth. The refiduum, after evapo- 
ration, gives calcareous earth, felenite, common falt, and fof- 
fil alkali. 

The remaining papers, containing a letter of M. D’iver- 
nois in 1736, another analyfis made in 172g, and the method 
of ufing the waters, are of little confequence. 

_ We mutt obferve that Dr. Nott’s ftyle is not always correét, 
nor are his tranflations free from miftakes; he has, however, 
performed an ufeful tafk in making the Englifh traveller ac- 
quainted with fome valuable waters, to which he may occafion- 


ally have recourfe. i 





Ant. XII. Works of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin; confifting of 
his Life written by himfclf, together with Effays, Humourous, 
Moral, and Literary, chiefly in the Manner of the Spettator. 
1zmo. 2.Vols. pp.585. 78. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


ABITUATED as we have long been to venerate the name of 
Benjamin Franklin, we have in no fmall degree fhared 

the impatience with which the public has for fome time been 
expecting a full and authentic narrative of his life. After it was 
known that Dr. F. had written memoirs of the early part of his 
life, down to the year 1757, and had fent over to Europe two 
copies of the manufcript, one to M, de la Rochefoucaule and 
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M. de la Veillard in Paris, and the other to Dr. Price and Mr. 
Vaughan in I.ondon, it was reafonably hoped that fo intereft- 
ing a work would not be long with- holden from the public ; 
and we doubt not that many perfons, like ourfelves, would feel 
fome regret that Dr, Franklin’s account of himfelf fhould not 
be fuffered to make its firft appearance in his own language, 
but ina French tranflation, and in fo defective a ftate as to 
come down no lower than tothe year 1731. We are however 
given to expect the whole of this valuable manufcript, with 
other original papers, and a complete edition of the Doétor’s 
works, from his grandfon Mr. Temple Franklin. In the mean 
time, it does not much gratify us to perufe a fmall part of the 
Do&or’s life, in an Engh/h tranflation from a French tranflation 
of the original Englifp. 

With the hope of being foon required to give our fentiments 
more at Jarge on the interefting fubjects of thefe memoirs, we 
shall for the prefent only lay before our readers a fhort extraét, 
to enable thofe, who are already acquainted with Dr. Frank- 
lin’s ftyle, to form an idea of the fuccefs with which. this 
tranflator has endeavoured to conceive the probable manner 
in which Dr. F. exprefled his ideas in his Englifh manufcript.’ 
We fele& Dr. Franklin’s inftruative account of the means by 
which, in early life, he improved his ftyle: 

‘ As the faculty of writing profe has been of great fervice to me in 
the courfe of my life, and principally contributed to my advancement, 
I thall relate by what means, fituated as I was, | acquired the {mall 
{kill | may poffefs in that way. 

‘ There was in the town another young man, a great lover of 
books, of the name of John Collins, with whom I was intimately con- 
nected. We frequently engaged in difpute, and were indeed fo fond 
of argumentation, that nothing was fo agrecable to us as a war of 
words. ‘This contentious temper, I would obferve by the by, is in 
danger of becoming a very bad habit, and frequently renders a man’s 
company infupportable, as being no otherwife capable of indulgence 
than by indifcriminate contradiction. Independently of the acrimony 
and difcord it introduces into converfation, it is often productive of 
eillike, and even hatred, between perfons to whom friendfhip is indit- 
penfibly neceflary. I acquired it by reading, while | lived with my 
father, books of religious controverfy. 1} have fince remarked, that 
men of fenfe feldom fall into this error; lawyers, fellows of univer- 
woes gay perfons of ev ery profeffion educated at Edinburgh, ex- 
cepte 

‘ Collins and I fell one day into an argument relative to the educa 
tion of wonen; namely, whether it were proper to initruct them in 
the {ciences, and whether they were compétent to the itudy. Collins 
fupported the nc gativ e, and affirmed that the tafk was beyond their 
Capacity, I maintained the oppofite opinion, a little perhaps for the 
p.eafure of difputi ing. He was natvrally more eloquent than]; words 
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flowed copioufly from his lips ; and frequently I thought myfelf van. 
quifhed, more by his volubility than by the force of his arguments, 
‘We feparated without coming to an agreement upon this point; and 
as were not to fee each other again for fome time, 1 committed my 
thoughts to paper, made a fair copy, and fent ithim. He anfwered, 
and I replied. ‘Three or four letters had becn written by each, when 
my father chanced to light upon my papers and read them. Without 
entering into the merits of the caufe, he erbraced the opportunity of 
{peaking to me upon my manner of writing. He obferved, that 
though I had the advantage of my adverfary in correct f{pelling and 

ointing, which I owed to my occupation, I was greatly his inferior 
in elegance of expreffion, in arrangement, and perfpicuity. Of this 
he convinced me by feveral examples. I felt the juftice of his re. 
marks, became more attentive to language, and refolved to make 
every effort to improve my ftyle. 

‘ Amidtt thefe refolves an odd volume of the Speétator fell into my 
hands. ‘This was a publication I had never feen. I bought the vo. 
Jume, and read it again and again. I was enchanted with it, thought 
the ftyle excellent, and withed it were in my power to imitate it. With 
this view I feleéted fome of the papers, made fhort fummaries of the 
fénfe of each period, and put them for a few days afide. I then, 
without looking at the book, endeavoured to reftore the effays to their 
true form, and to exprefs each thought at length, as it was in the ori- 
ginal, employing the moft appropriate words that occurred to my 
mind. I afterwards compared my Spectator with the original ; I per- 
ceived fome faults, which I correéted: but I found that I wanted a 
fund of words, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, and a facility of recolleé&. 
ing and employing them, which I thought I thould by that time have 
acquired, had I continued to make verfes. The continual need of 
words of the fame meaning, but of different lengths for the meafure, 
or of different founds for the rhyme, would have obliged me to feek 
for a variety of fynonymes, and have rendered me matter of them. 
From this belief, I took fome of the tales of the Spectator and turned 
them into verfe; and after a time, when 1 had fufficiently forgotten 
them, I again converted them into profe. 

* Sometimes alo I mingled all my fummaries together; and a few 
weeks after, endeavoured to arrange them in the beft order, before I 
attempted to form the periods and complete the eflays. ‘This I did 
with a view of acquiring method in the arrangement of my thoughts. 
On comparing afterwards my performance with the original, many 
faults were apparent, which | corrected; but I had fometimes the {a- 
tisfa€tion to think, that, in certain particulars of little importance, I 
had been fortunate enough to improve the order of thought or the 
ftyle ; and this encouraged me to hope that I fhould fucceed, in time, 
in writing decently in the Englifh language, which was one of the 
great objects of my ambition.’ 


From the year 1731 to the year of Dr. Franklin’s death, 
1790, the narrative is continued from an article in an American 
periodical publication, written by Dr. Stuber of Philadelphia. 
The account, though handfomely drawn up, is much too ge 
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neral to afford entire fatisfaction to the public. It coritains a 

retty full account of feveral of the public fervices which Dr; 
Franklin rendered to Philadelphia: but the narrative of his po- 
litical conduét from 1753 to 1783 is comprized in forty-four 

ages. 1 he fecond volume contains a co}leétion of Dr. Franks 
lin’s mifcellaneous eflays, on fubjects adapted to general pere 
ufal. In thefe papers we meet with a variety of ufeful obferva- 
tions and reflections, conceived with all that novelty and 
ftrength, and exprefled with that perfpicuity, which diftinguifh 
the productions of true genius: they will probably be fufficient 
to fecure the fuccefs of this publication, notwithftanding the 


defeéts of the firft volume. E. 





Art. XIII. The Private Life of the late Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. 
late Minifter Plenipotentiary from the United States of America 
to France, &c. &c. &c. originally written by himfelf, and now 
tranflated from the French. To which are added, fome Account 
of his Public Life, a Variety of Anecdotes concerning him by M. 
M. Briffot, Condorcet, Rachileacenk, Le Roy, &c. &c. and the 
Eulogium of M. Fauchet, Conftitutional Bithop of the Department 
of Calvados, and a Member of the National Convention. vo. 


pp- 324. 6s. bound. Parfons. 1793. 


A woTHEE anticipation of the life of Franklin is here pre- 

fented to the public. It contains, like the former article, 
a re-tranflation of the French verfion of Dr. Franklin’s Me« 
moirs written by himfelf: but, without having an opportunity 
of comparing this tranflation either with the French or the 
original Englifh, we cannot hefitate in pronouncing it a per~ 
formance in which the luminous conceptions of Dr. Franklin 
are clouded, and the admirable fimplicity of his ftyle is loft, 
under a motley kind of cloathing ; forming a ludicrous difguife, 
in which the parént, were he living, would fcarcely be able to 
recognize his child, —or, if he could, would not be very forward 
to own it. The tranflator, for example, makes Dr. F. fay, 
© We fhall not row you an inch,’—and talk of operating an 
effec?, and of opening a fchool of xatation. As farther proofs 
of the inaccuracy of this tranflation, we quote the following 
paflages: p. 35—* This man entered into converfation with 
me, during fupper, and finding that [ had read a little, he tef- 
tified the livelieft friendfhip fer, and intereft in, my behalf.’ 
p. 105. * Some tracts againft Deifm happened about this time 
to fall into my hands: they contained, as I was told in the 
preface, the fubftance of feveral fermons which had been 
preached in Boyle’s /aboratory.’—p. 113. * It was a folio vo- 
lume printed on pro patria paper, with a Cicero character: the 


motes, which were exceedingly long, were in a f{maller type.’ 
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In the tranflation noticed in the preceding article, the fenfe of 
the paflages is probably given more accurately as follows : 

This man entered into converfation with me while I took 
fome refrefhment, and, perceiving that I had read a little, he 
exprefled towards me confiderable intereft and friendfhip,— 
Some volumes againft Deifm fell into my hands: they were 
faid to be the fubftance of fermons preached at Boyle’s Lec. 
ture.—It was in folio, on pro patria paper, and in the pica 
letter, with heavy notes on the {malleft type. 

The continuation of the life of Franklin, and the fubfequent 
papers, are compiled, with no great degree either of judgment 
in the felection, or of care in the arrangement, chiefly from the 
Doétor’s works, and from French publications. Among the 
more valuable articles, are Condorcet’s charaéter of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and the Abbé Fauchet’s Eulogium on this truly great Man, 





Art.XIV. Democratic Rage, or Louis the Unfortunate, a Tragedy, 
By William Prefton, Efq. 8vo. pp. gt. 1s. 6d. Miller. 1793. 


TH author of this political tragedy certainly had not accu 
rately examined on which fide he intended to write. In 
general, he fuppofes himfelf a very fincere and zealous arifto- 
crat: but, when declaiming in the character of Sieyes, he ex- 
tends his views fo undauntedly as almoft, we fufpe@t, to con« 
vert himfelf, Let him fpeak in his own behalf: 


¢ A&. IV. Scene III. 
Enter Kerfaint, with Sveyes. 
¢ Srryes.—’Tis nota time to ponder what were beftg 

If men were free to chufe, we muit feleé& 
Amidtt a choice of ills, and call it wifdom 3 
Such various motives and difcordant aims 
Divide th’ Affembly, where the jarring atoms 
And embryon elements of action mix.— 
Ev’n virtuous, wife, and patriotic minds 
Mott ftrangely differ, as the diff’rent force 
Of birth, profeflion, education, ftudies, 
Habits of life, purfuits, and temper lead.— 
It much imports the honeft few to guard 
‘Each avenue, that, to the public mind, 
An accefs yields; left knaves and fools obtain 
Supreme and fatal {way.—— 


‘«Kersaint.—And why is this, that nature teems with ill 
Why tow’rs the poifon plant infecting air ? | 
Why form the hooded inake, the crocodile, 
The tyger, the hyena, and Marat?— 
Marat—an aggregate of every crime, 
A fummary of noxious properties, 
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Horror and guilt with brand indelible 

Have mark’d him for their own, with glance oblique, 

Scowl in his downcaft eye, and add a gloom 

‘To his dark vifage; the tumultuous workings 

Of his volcanic mind, thro’ face and limbs 

Diftorted hideoufly, convulfions fpread, — 

Yet thus diftorted cannot they exprefs 

The ftrange obliquities, the wild diftortions 

Of monfter-breeding fancy. ’Tis moft ftrange, 

‘his minature of horror fhould poffefs 

The gen’ral confidence, when nature’s tongue 

In ev’ry feature and in ev’ry limb, 

So plainly cries ~—‘* beware.” “ 
‘Si1ryes.—The voice of reafon 

Again fhall reach our hearts. We then hall mourn 

Our wild exceffes, and with hatred view 

The fatal inftruments that urg’d us on 

‘l'o drown the civic wreath in royal blood. 

I can predi& the downfall of thefe men 

Whofe word is now a law, whofe frown is death. 

Virtue mean time nor fhrinks, nor quits the bark, 

As of the ftate defpairing ; ’tis her boatt 

And nobleft pride to combat difficulties, 

Wrefile with danger, and defpife the praife 

‘Lhat living tongues may lavifh. We are call’d 

'T'o double efforts; and the lefs our hope 

‘The more our duty, with our beft exertions 

‘To labour for the itate, the more our praife ; 

Succeeding in thofe efforts, and the more 

'Thofe efforts failing, is the confolation 

‘That fhall endear our fall, if heav’n fhould doom us . 

To feal with blood our civic piety. 
‘KersainT.—The ftate is too unwieldy, and too. vat 

For democratic fway ; the huge machine 

Demands a fingle head. The luxury 

Of crowded Paris, and the capitals 

‘That vie with Paris in our provinces, 

Hath indifpos’d us for the fober forms 

And felf-denials of a common weal, 

That needs a grave and hallow’d character, 

Where patriot wifdom, on the folid bafe 

Of private virtues, builds with happy hand 

The glorious ftru€ture of the public good. — 

And what are we that emulate the Romans ? 

A tkipping, dancing, diffipated crew, 

With burits of wild ferocious levity. 
‘Sreyes.— Thy cenfure is unjufts our nation boafts 

Th’ exalted aims and comprehenfive views 

Of mild philofophy, with lib’ral arms __ 

Embracing all mankind—the ftatefman’s kill 

In council and in treaty—fcience led 
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From the fequefter’d lamp and barrgn toils, 

To wed with commerce in produttive union 

And great inventions both for peace and war, 
Are their glad progeny, Among the crowd, 

If luxury prevail and levity, 

Blame a corrrupted court, from age to age 
With bafe examples of unblufhing vice, 

And wild extravagance exhaufting art, 

Tainting the public eyes and public mind 

With grofs pollutions, canft thou wonder then, 
lf yet fome ftains are found? the foes of freedom 
With triumph mark them, and on freedom charge 
What want of freedom caus’d. 


‘ Kersatnt.—Aflert thyfelf.— 
Profound refearch and a commanding foul 
Are thine; and wilt thou ftoop to prattife arts 
That dignify fuch things as Robefpierre ? 
Refift with firmnefs the vile populace ; 
Oppofe thy bofom to the roaring torrent. 
Were gloriaus talents, philofophic views, 
And mild humanity ordain’d to follow 
The guidance of the rabble? 


‘Sr1eyEs.—Yet, my friend, 

That guiding rabble is conjoin’d by fate 
With F eedom’s caufe, 

* Kersarnt.— Then defperate is that caufe 
Jf {uch fupport it needs—a worthlefs rabble, 
The minifters of luxury, the fpawn 
Of diffipation join’d with fudden famine! 


¢ S1EyEs.—We may not all at once the habits form 
That flow from fteady freedom. It will need 
Experience, time, and chief, calamity, 
That ftern but ufeful teacher, to reftrain 
The wild exub’rance and impatient warmth 
Of public mind, intoxicated now 
With copious draughts of power ; but we fhall fee 
A Britith fpirit fill the Gallic breaft. 
As yet their liberty, like fumptuous garments 
Giv’n to fome mendicant, reftrains and galls 
Th’ unprattis’d wearer. + On 
«KersaintT.—True, the paft opprefifon’ 
Disfigured and embruted human kind; 
Proferibing free refearch and lib’ral thought, 
And virtuous motive, binding up the tongue 
In abje& terror, that the feaft of reafen 
an holy interchange of mind with mind 
ere here unknown ; and frivolous delights, 
The dice, the dance, and vague licentious love, 
Were cal]’d in aid to banifh rifing thought 


That told men they were flaves ; and idle noife Aed 
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And mirth diffembled drown’d the hated cry 
Of jealous defpotifm, refounding ever 
In tones fevere and hollow, to the fears, 
Freezing the heart’s warm currents as they fow’d.— 
But why fhould Louis expiate the crimes 
Of tyrants that preceded ?—We are witnefs 
He meekly bore his faculties, and lean’d 
To wholefome counfels, —— 
‘ Sreves.—I know it—but the common herd retain 
A favage mem’ry of the pait oppreffions ; 
Hence their exceffes, hence the mournful wafte 
Of noble blood.— Ye rulers of mankind, 
Oh, never drive the people to defpair : 
Feed them with hope and they will much endure, 
Still teach them to look upward to their king 
For cure of evils; let them not be taught 
To right themfelves and know their dangerous ftrength, 
A fatal fecret for the governor, 
And for the crowd themfelves; for that once known, 
Firft they remove their wrongs and grievances, 
They next fecure their rights; but this perform’d, 
Good in itfelf, injurious in the means, 
They reft not here content, but, flufh’d with conqueft, 
From bond-flaves, they commence infulting tyrants, 
And ufe their pow’r with infolence, proportion’d 
To their paft abje& ftate. 
‘Kersatnt.—The death of Louis 
Would blot the Gallic fame to lJateft times. — 
May we not hope by timely oppofition 
To ftem the people’s rage? Will they not feel 
His peaceful virtues? will they not recall 
His large conceffions to the public voice? 
* Si1eyes.—Marat prevails, and all attempts are vain 
To fave his deitin’d life; ruin to us, 
Perdition to our country, waits th’ attempt, 
The crowd demand a victim ; we hall perifh 
After a vain attempt to ftem the torrent 
With him we fhould preferve. We mutt retain 
The public confidence, our only hope 
In this conjynéture; better yield a while 
To wind and tide, and deviate from the courfe 
That brings the veffe] to her deitin’d port, 
Than by impatience drive her on the rocks 
Where certain thipwrecks wait her; better join 
The people ev’n in wrong, that we may turn them 
From wrongs yet greater, and their own perdition, 
Than by defertion in the fatal four 
Hazard the lofs of all. To guide the people 
We mutt uot only feem to follow them, 
But yield in part to do fo. Confidence, 
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If by complacence won, and confidence 

Confirm’d by ufe, becomes authority. 
«KersarntT.—Miitaken hope, to rule the populace 

By yielding to their rage! This fatal act 

Will fcatter wide the feeds of civil war.— 

And fhall this land, the feat of polifh’d arts, 

And mild philofophy, and focial Joys, 

Become the refidence of brutal rage, 

Devouring anarchy, and deadly carnage ? — 
«SrexEs.—Defpond not thus ;—our civic bands fublim'd 

By bright enthufiattic fire, will brave 

Danger, and want, and raging elemenis, 

With daring more than human.—— 
‘ KersaintT.—Susrounded as we are by puiflant foes, 

We need the rule of one ; the times demand 

A fummary and vig’rous promptitude, 


_ A brief and dextrous fecrecy in council, 


A calm and rapid concert in the field ; 
Such as we may not hope from loud debate, 
Manag’d by theorifts and demagogues 
In mix’d tumultuous meetings. 
‘Sizves.—We muft own—— 
If ancient. maxims are receiv’d on truf, 
‘That wide extended ftates by monarchy 
Are beft adminifter’d ;—-but future times 
Shall fee th’ example of our common-weal 
Refute the prejudice, and give an inftance 
Of vigcur, fecrecy, and promptitude, 
Surpafling all belief. 
* Kersaint.—I would preferve 
The kingly pow’r as true fupport of freedom 3 
Calm, fober freedom, not licentious rage, 
Verging to tyranny in the worft form, 
Our Maker tells us that fupremacy 
Should be concenter’d in a narrow fpace, 
And rais’d aloft confpicuous ; thus we fee 
The ruling head furmounts the graceful fabyic 
Of man, divinely form’d within itfelf, 
Comprifing fenfe and life ; imperial fource 
Of thought, volition, reafon, fantafy ; 
Sovereign to {way, and provident to guide 
Each vital function with unqueftion’d pow’r 
And kingly promptitude, it fends abroad 
lis mighty mandates thro’ th’ obedient limbs. 
‘Srey Es.—If thou would’ ft argue from the works of nature, 
They fpeak more ftrongly for a common-weal. — 
Nature’s great author in his works hath taught us 
That elements fhould mix, and adverfe pow’rs 
‘Temper each other ; in all kinds that breathe 
And live, and ev’n in things unorganiz’d 
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If Mr. Prefton, while writing this fcene, were not, in the 
language of the day, a rank democrat, we renounce all pre- 
tenfion to fagacity. Let us not be mifunderftood however. The 
Poet’s great object is to imprefs us with horror, and to fire us 
with refentment, on account of the King’s execution ; the final 
confummation of which is intimated, [it could not be reprefent- 
ed,} in the conclufion of the piece; previoufly to which melan- 
choly cataftrophe, we have a truly pathetic fcene—the parting 
interview between the unfortunate monarch and his family—~ 
which is certainly well imagined. 

Of the poetry, our readers will judge by the above quotation, 
which is perhaps a favourable {pecimen. ‘The grammar and 
conftruction are fometimes defective : but beauties of paffion, 
character, language, and even of an enlarged and philofophic 
mind, occafionally prevail. 3. 





And lifelefs, various elements combine, 

Earth, water, air, and fire, to form a mafs; 
Nay, elements themfelves that fimple feem, 

Are all compounded, and within them hold 
Difcordant principles ; thus earth combines 

Air, water, fire ;—and water, earth and air. 
Thus, air, a gen’ral thief, collects from all things 
Difcordant particles, and blends them all 

In one fair tiffue of tranfparent blue ; 

And from the plunder of creation forms 

Her curtains thin around this earthly ball.’ [Scene clofes. 








Art. XV. The Alteration of the Conjtitution of the Houfe of Commonty 
and the Inequality of the Land-T ax, confidered conjointly.. By J. Brands 
Cl.M.A. 8vo. pp.176. 35. Boards. Evans. 1793. 


HIS performance is undoubtedly one of the moft profound, 


ever came under our confideration. It would feem, at times, as 


moft ingenious, and at the fame time the moft artful, that 





if the author were not an enemy toa parliamentary reform, pro= 
vided it were to be preceded by an equalization of the land-tax :—~ 
but the reader is not fuffered to remain long in this opinion; for 
it appears that Mr. Brand’s obje& is to throw as many obftacles 
as poflible in the way of reform; and the main battery which he 
directs againft it is a plan for equalizing the land-tax. This 
plan we confider as nothing more than a bug-bear to frighten the 
reformers, and to make them defift from their purfuits ; yet the 
author has treated the fubject ably, and has enforced the 
juftice and propriety of his ideas with fuch cogent arguments 
that, we doubt not, he would obtain ftrong fupport, were he 
ferioufly to prefs his plan on the public, and to folicit their aid 
to carry it through both houles of parliament:—but he is not 





f{erious, 
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ferious. If the reform be fet at reft, he will not be the firft te 
difturb its repofe; we think that, on the contrary, he would 
very readily canfent to give his equalizing project an opiate, 
which would make it fleep until the former fhould be roufed 
from its flumber. 

Mr. B. obferves that an alteration in the conftitution of the 
Third Efiate is a meafure of fuch importance, that it ought to 
be examined in every point of view before it is carried into 
execution. He then confiders it as to its general and its local 
coniequences; the former as affecting the whole kingdom ; 
the fecond, the larger diitricts of it, 

Such a meafure, he remarks, would affe& the kingdom in 
general, by producing a change in the prefent proportion of 
power in the executive and legiflative departments of the ftate, 
The ‘object of thofe who call for reform is to diminifh con- 
fiderably the power of the Crown and of the Peers, and to give 
additional ftrength to the popular branch of the legiflature. 
Here Mr. B. obferves that power is not to be taken in an 
equal degree from the King and from the Houfe of Peers: 
but that the greateft conceffions are to be exacted from the 
Crown; fo that the Houfe of Lords would become relativel 
weaker when compared with the increafed power of the Com- 
mons, but relatively greater when compared with the diminifh- 
ed power of the Crown. What might be the effect of fucha 
change in the whole kingdom, Mr. B. does not pretend to de- 
‘termine; he confines himfelf to the confideration of this fingle 
point, * What might be its confequence to a particular 
diftrict of great magnitude and importance, the fouthern and 
eaftern counties, and folely with refpect to the tax on land.’ 
He divides the kingdom of England (for Scotland is not in- 
cluded in this confideration, ) into two diftri€ts ; one which, re- 
fpe€ting the metropolis, he calls the home diftrict, including 
the counties of Middlefex, Surry, Hertford, Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Kent, Effex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, Buckingham, 
and Oxford; the other, the remote diftrict, taking in the ree 
mainder of England, and the principality of Wales, 

- He thinks that a reformation in the reprefentation of the 
people in parliament would be attended with very great injury 
to the home diftri€t, becaufe he is of opinion that, either before 
the end of this century or very foon after the beginning of the 
next, it will be found abfolutely neceflary to increafe the land- 
tax, nay, to double it. ‘The burthen of this tax he proves 
to be much heavier on the home than on the remote diftrict: 
the inequality he fhews to be greatly in favour of the latter; 
and, as it has at prefent aconfiderable majority in parliament, a 
reform, which would add to it, muft of courfe render the relief 

to 
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to the home diftri& from the exifting difproportion abfolutely 
impracticable: the prefent affeflment would be made the bafis 
of the additions to the charges of this tax which muft in future 
take place; and the difference of the actual and proportional 
payment of the remote diftri€t, already very great, would of 
courfe receive a farther augmentation.—He obferves that, 
though it fhould be fuppofed that a change in the conftitution 
of the Houfe of Commons was expedient, (a fuppofition which 
he exprefsly fays he does not admit, though he does not attack 
it,) ftill, he contends, it ought not to take place until we have 
guarded againft its dangerous confequences; which are, he 
jays, not only that of perpetuating an old fyftem of the grofleft 
inequality of the public burthens of the two divifions of the 
kingdom, but alfo that of aggravating its oppreflive difpa- 
rity by new augmentations. He infifts that, until meafures 
be taken for preventing fuch confequences, it would be mad- 
nefs to truft the remote counties with double their prefent 
majority of members in the Houfe of Commons ; and that, 
until fuch fteps be taken, prudential juftice, and a regard for 
fair equality, if juftice and equality have any exiftence more 
than in name, demand that the meafure of reform ought to be 
poftponed. 

It is evident, from this fhort fketch of the author’s argu- 
ment, that the prefent is not, in his opinion, the proper feafon 
for effecting this change in the formation of the reprefenta- 
tive body; but he does not ftop here; he goes {till farther, and 
roundly aflerts that a proper feafon for it has not occurred 
fince the revolution, and that it is a happy circumftance that 
no attempt to carry it into execution has hitherto fucceeded, 

Mr. B. ranges his arguments under five different heads : 

1ft, He gives an account of the caufe of the inequality of 
the land-tax. | 

ad. He ftates the arguments in favour of its continuance, 
and refutes them. 

3d. He fhews*on what ground he builds his opinion that 
the time is not far diftant when it will be found neceflary to in- 
creafe the prefent amount of the Jand-tax, 

4th. He determines the meafure of the difproportion of the 
charge on the two diftricts, and points out what are its effects, 

sth. He mentions the number of county members to be 
added to thofe of the home and remote divifions, according to 
the plans brought forward by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Flood in 1785 
and 1790; and he thence proves the great addition of power 
which would be fo acquired by the remote diftrict, in the lower 


houfe, 
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To each of thefe heads the author affigns a fection; fo that 
his whole work is divided into five fections ; with an appendix, 
containing a great variety of calculations in fupport of the opi- 
nions Jaid down in the courfe of the work. 

As our readers may be curious to know how the afleffment 


to the Jand-tax happened to be fo unequally made, and why the 


people fo eafily fubmitted to it, we extract the following 
prage: 

‘Lhe origin of the difproportion of the charge of. the modera 
land. tax upon the home and remote dittrict, 1s to be found:in a very 
early period ot our hiftory; when the fouth-weft counties were ex- 
potcd to the Jefcents of the French, and the weitern and northern, 
to the predatory 1 incurfions of the Welih and Scotch. Thefe hoftilities 
expofed them to frequent and confiderable loffes; and they could 
contribute very little to the charge of the general defence, after they 

ad provided for their own. Hence it appears, in the old accounts 
of the Exchequer , that the northern and weitern counties were always 
favoured in their charge to the antient fubfidies. And during the 
reign of Mary the Pirtt, the whole counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weittmoreland, the towns of Berwick and Newcattle, 
aud the.Bifopric of Durham, were exempted from the payment of 
thefe. grants, on account of their vicinity to the Scotch. 
© In the 17th and 18th of Charles the Firft, an affeflment of 
400,000]. was levied upon land, according to the proportion‘of the 
old fubfidies. During the civil war, the excife had been the great 
refource of the parlfament: but when the royal party was fubdued, a 
land-tax by monthly affeflments was ¢xtended over the whole king- 
dom ; the propertions of the old fubfidies were adhered to as before. 
Ic has) been generally faid, that, by-thefe affeffments, the heaviett 
charges fell upon fuch diftricts as had formed aflociations in defence of 
parliament: and) this has. been fuppofcd to be the origin of the in- 
equality of the, modern land-tax: but moit counties in England hav- 
ing been.at fome time or cther aflociated during the war, and by 
ordinances of the Lords and Commons at W eftminiter, this fuppofi- 
tion muft be given up. 

© One'caufe of continuing ‘the former proportions af this charge, 
was, that while the remote ditri@ had been much haraffed by the 
hoftile armies’ of both parties, the home counties, better covered by 
the forces of the parliament, had enjoyed a greater degree of fecurity. 
Hence arofe a neceflity of fome temporary indulgence to the former; 
which was very commodioufly, but perhaps not very politically, con- 
ferred; upon them, by continuing the old praportion of taxation. 
This mode of raifing money by monthly affefiments, formed part 
of the conftant revenue of the ftate, until the Reftoration: the re- 
mote. counties however were indebted for this indulgence, in fome 
meaf{ure, to the number and vigilance of the members they returned 
to be Houfe, as well as to the confideration of their pat fufferings. 

Thefe affeffments were the bafis, on which the payments of the 


Pte parts of the kingdom to the modern land-tax were determined ; 
10 and 
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and to which they are ‘* exactly” proportioned. This fae, for 
which we have cotemporary teftimony, is in part the jource of the 
popular error on this fubject. Thus the difproportion of the aileif- 
ments of the commonwealth was the proximate, and that of the old 
{ubfidies the remote, caufe of the preient inequality of the land-tax. 

« The plan of converting the monthly affei!ments upon land, into 
a pound rate, was firft brought forward in that fingular convention, 
which received the name of Praife-God Barebones Parliament. 
They refolved that the fupply for the maintenance of the army fhould 
be fo raifed ; but the aflembly was broken up, before that refolution 
received the form of an ordinance or law. ‘That this new fyfem 
either was then, or afterwards became popular, is evident from its 
being carried into execution, the firft year after the Revolution; for 
new {chemes for raifing money, which had not acquired an antecedent 
popularity, would not at fuch a time have been embraced. ‘Two 
fupplies by a tax on land were granted in that year; the firft at one 
filling, and the fecond at two fhillings, inthe pound. Their ag~ 
gregate produce was 1,566,6271.: and at four fhillings in the pound, 
the fum collected would have been 2,088,836]. ‘lhe real produce of 
the tax at that rate in the year 1693, was 1,977,7131. ‘There ap- 
pears therefore to have been a deficiency of 111,123]. in the latter 

avment, which is thus accounted for: to the firit, the inhabitants 
of the home diftrict had affeffed themfelves more nearly to the true 
value of their eftates: they afterwards ** learned of their neighbours, 
to favour themfelves in the levying of this tax.’’ If any {pecies of 
fraud admitted of defence, it might be faid, that they did not fuftis 
ciently profit of the example they had before them. | 

« The affefiment of 1693 continues, with very little change, to be 
the ftandard of the prefeat time: though a certain part of this re- 
duced amount has been rendered only nominal, in a very tingular 
manner, by the fubfequent extenfion of the tax to falaries and tees of 
ofice; which was certainly intended to produce an augmentation of 
the revenue: its effect has however been contrary; for the entire 
falary is paid out of the Exchequer ;' and the tax on each officer goes 
in aid of the fum, at which the place where he refides was before af- 
feffed; a relief where probably it is not wanted. ‘hus this tax is in 
no cafe an increafe of the income of the public; and in fame inftances 
it actually diminifhes it; for when the falary is {mall, the officer is 
repaid out of the receipts of his own department: thus the Treafury 
pays part of the tax of all thofe places, where officers with {mall 
falaries refide; and the neat revenue of the flate becomes actually 
diminifhed. What the lofs thus generated may amount to, I am un- 
able to aflign: the effective payment of every county will therefore 
be taken conftantly to be the fame as in the year 1693.’ 

Mr..B. goes into a great variety of calculations refpecting 
the comparative value of many eftates in the two diftrits, from 
which he infers that, when ail the counties were afleffed, the 
inequality of the afleflment which then took place was not un- 
juft, becaufe the value of lands and money in the remote 
diftric&t was proportionably lower there than in the home dif- 
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trict: but then he contends that the inequality fhould have 
been removed as foon as lands became of equal value in both; 


an event which he proves to have happened a great many years 
ago. 
or the next fection, he ftates the three following arguments, 
often urged in fupport of the continuance of the inequality of 


the tax: 

«¢ How ftrongly confiderations of public intereft and expedience, 
recommend the continuance of the old valuation, is thus made evident. 
No material increafe of the charge of the tax upon the remote coun- 
ties, can take place, without a correfponding advance of rent; which 
mutt be followed by a proportional increafe of the price of the farmers’ 

roduéts : and as that diftrict includes by much the largeft part of the 
ingdom, a general increafe of its rent will produce ultimately a 
eneral advance of the prices of the firft neceffaries of life. 

«© But the effect of fuch an innovation will not terminate here. 
The claim upon which it is to be introduced, refts upon this prin- 
ciple; that the taxes upon rent ought always to vary with its amount, 
and be proportioned thereto. Hence every increafe of rent, in every 
diftriét, muft conftantly be accompanied with a proportional advance 
of the payment of the land to the ftate. A maxim of taxation, which, 
whatever {pecious pretences may be fet up in its favour, has always 
produced the worft effects, in thofe counties where it has been car- 
ried into practice: in fome of them, it has received the name ef thr 
Taille: and wherever it has been adopted, the fpirit of improvement 
in agriculture has not only been extinguifhed; but, in many inftances, 
the art itfelf has gone backward. ‘Thus the equalization of the tax 
will prevent the increafe of produét, which might otherwife counters 
balance its effect upon prices.” —— 

* But there is another conftantly produced on this fubject, upon 
which the greateft ftrefs is often affected to be laid: that all pur- 
chafers of eftates in the remote diftrict, for a long feries of years, have 
paid an increafed price for them ; in confidence that the prefent pro- 
portion of affeffments fhould be continued to all future periods; and 
that it would be injuftice to take from them what they had paid a 
valuable confideration for.” 

The anfwers to thefe remarks are fo extenfive that we 
cannot give them at length; and, on the ether hand, they are 
fo full of links of arithmetical calculations, that we cannot 
abridge them with any juftice to the author’s reafoning. We 
will, however, felec&t one part, which is introductory to the 
figures, and which will give an idea of the depth of the author’s 
fpeculations.—The third argument, we muft obferve by the 
way, though mentioned in the fecond feétion, is not anfwered 
here, but in the fourth. 

¢ In anfwer to this, I fhall endeavour to fhow, that it will neither 
affect rent nor prices. That it will not affeét rent of land follows, 
firft, from the nature of the fubject itfelf; which is clearly laid ree 
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Dr. Adam Smith, in his work on the Wealth of Nations*. He in- 
forms us, that rent is always the largeit part of the value of the pro- 
duct of land, that can be taken from the farmer; allowing him the 
ordinary profits of ftock, after defraying his expences. Now this 
being admitted, in the latitude in which he has put it, that is, as a 
general principle; the rent mutt be already arrived at this height ia 
the remote counties: no further rife therefore can take place, merely 
in confequence of the increafe of the landlord’s outgoing charges. 
For it will not create an ability in the tenant to pay him a greater 
{um; that ability being no more affected, by the increafe of the land- 
lord’s payment to the public, than by an equal diminution of his in- 
come by any other means; as, by the alienation of part of his eitate, 
equal in rent to the adfcititious part of the tax, in confequence of his 
former extravagance. In either cafe, his withes and efforts to enjoy 
the fame neat income as before, will be equal; and the influence of 
his endeavours with his tenant, to raife his rent, becaufe his income 
is reduced, will be equally efficacious. It is only an increafe of the 
farmers’ produét, or of the prices of that produ&, or both conjointly, 
which can raife the rent of any diftrict. When that rent, and the 
value of the product, are once adjufted to each other, the increafe of 
the latter muft always precede that of the former; as the caufe muft 
always precede its effect.’—— 

‘ To equalize the tax upon the two diftri€ts, the remote counties 
muft have their rate increafed one fhilling and 4d. in the pound rent; 
or £.5 : 3:9 percent. On fuch an advance taking place, when an 
eftate is to be let, it follows from what is conceded, that the treaty, 
or (as it is called by thofe who have written on prices and commodi- 
ties) the altercation, will run thus, The landlord will fay: «* The de- 
creafe of my income by the new tax, is onc fhilling and ¢d. in the 
pound; and you muft increafe the rent in the fame proportion.’? To 
this the tenant will reply: ‘© The markets are not advanced; nor 
will the land become more produétive by virtue of the increafe of the 
tax. The amount of my difburfements, the annual intereft of my 
capital, the value of my labour, and of my fuperintendance, will 
continue undiminifhed: and I muft make the fame profit for the im- 
mediate fubfiftence, and the future provifion for myfelf and my family, 
as before. I therefore cannot confent to any advance, demanded 
upon that account.’? We have feen before the nullity of the land- 
lord’s pretenfions, and the validity of the reafons againit them, urged 
by the tenant. But let it be admitted now that what is alledged on 
either fide has equal force: hence the altercation will terminate, by 
the landlord’s receding from half his additional demand, and the 
tenant fubmitting to pay the additional tax, or to increafe the rent 
6d. in the pound: that is (£2°67) £2:11:10¢ per cent.’——— 

* If all the farmers in the remote diftrict were at wil], according 
to the fuppofition on which we are now tacitly reafoning; each of 
them would have his rent increafed, in the firft year of the increafe of 
the tax, according to the proportion here given: and the afligned ad. 
vance might juitly indeed be made generai through the whole diitriét. 
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¢ * Smith, vol. i. p- 223.’ 
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it feems however too minute to produce any effect in the market; as 
the lofs to the farmer would be the increafe of the expence of produc- 
tion only ; equal to about one third of the increafe of the price above 
ftated; and therefore lefs than two pence the quarter of wheat. 

¢ But it is only a part of the whole body of farmers, whofe terms 
will expire, and whofe rents can be thus raifed, in that firft, or any 
fucceeding year: a circumftance which muft be taken into the ac- 
count. And therefore it is to be obferved, that lands are let for dif- 
ferent terms. Although there are fome farmers who are tenants at 
will, by much the greater part of the land is under leafe or article 
for a term certain; as for 7, 10, 12, 14, or even 21 years. Let 
it be fuppofed that the term of all the contracts for the remote coun- 
ties, is, on an average, feven years, upon the equality of chance; 
the term of one farmer of feven will expire in any afligned year. 
Now the farmer whofe rent is.raifed at the Michaelmas immediately 
following the augmentation of the tax, is juftly entitled to fell his 
commodities at the advanced rate ftated above: but the remaining fix 
farmers of every fet of feven will be as well able to fell at the old 
prices as before. Let us now take as an inftance one of thefe fets, 
{uppofing the rents of all the farmers equal, and feek what effec the 
advance of the prices of the: fingle individual will have in market. 
Now it is evident it will be the fame, as if we fuppofe the rent of the 
fingle man above mentioned is feven times its former amount; but 
that it is raifed only the fame fum as before. Now the quantity of his 
product being in the proportion of feven to one, he will be completely 
reimburfed, by one-feventh of the former rate of his advance on his 
prices; that is, by.5 of a penny on the quarter of wheat; or 2s. 8d, 
per cent. on the felling price of all his commodities.” __ 

In anfwer to the fecond argument, viz. that, if the land-tax 
were to keep pace with the improving value of land, it would 
have the baneful effet of what was called the TZai//e in France, 
and would tend to check improvement, Mr. B. propofes that the 
tenants fhould have leafes for 7 or 14 years, for inftance; and 
that the advance on the land-tax fhould not take place during 
the exifting leafe, but attach on the rent referved in the laft 
expired one. 

In the third feétion, he fhews the probability that the amount 
of the land-tax muft be increafed at a very near period. Here 
he gives us a Calculation, in which he not only does not 
reckon on the pacific declarations of the French aflembly for 
difcountenancing offenfive wars, but takes it for granted that 
the French will be under a neceflity of fy{tematically going 
to war after fhort intervals of peace.— Vir. B. fhall here fpeak 
for himfelf: ‘ill 

© Omitting fractions, it may be taken, that the average length of 
a term of war is eight, and of peace ten years. Nor ought it to be 
aflumed, that in future the duration of peace will exceed that of war, 
in-a greater proportion. In fubjects of fuch confequence to a ftate, it 
is beit to err on the fafelt fide ; and we are to give way to no delufive 
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imaginations, that the future courfe of things will be better than what 
we have experienced in the laft 100 years; for it is fo far back that 
thefe averages extend. The prefent /emi-chaotic ftate of Europe will 
not permit us to indulge in fuch agrecable but vifionary expectations : 
and ina few months we havé feen a newand great republic rife, the vices 
of whofe internal conftitution are fuch, that foreign wars will become 
neceflary to it, to obtain fome refpite from internal commotion. This 
is very clearly illuftrated, by the confequences which always attended 
the heterogeneous and difcordant conftitution of the republic of the 
Romans; a much more moral people. A ftate of hoftilities, almoft 
continual, was the only remedy to the difcord of peace: it was by 
foreign wars only that they enjoyed, at any time, the delufive ap- 
pearance of a hollow truce at home, with no principle of union with- 
in; the ftate fell to pieces, when there was no external force to com- 
prefs its repulfive parts together: it fell, for waut of an enemy; and 
the tyranny of a defpot fucceeded the alternate tyrannies of the great 
and the mob. The new republic has the fame diforders, but in a 
malignant degree; and it poffeffes only the fame terrible means, to 
patch up the blotches and ulcers, which its radically vitiated conftitu- 
tion will be perpetually producing and reproducing. 

‘ Thefe confiderations will not give us leave, efpecially at prefent, 
to think the chances of the duration of peace to be increafed, or 
tending to increafe. Eighteen years therefore ts affigned, as the 
length of a period of one war and one peace taken together: or as the 
diftance from any afligned year of peace, to the fame year in the next 


peace.’ 





-_—- 


Art. XVI. The Siege of Berwick, a Tragedy. By Mt. Jerningham. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. pp.68. 


is. 6d. Robfon. 1794. 


W HEN authors, and thofe of fome eminence, fail in the de- 

partment of the drama, it often arifes from their making 
the production of a play @ matter of play; not adverting to, or 
not duly confidering, the difficulties which peculiarly attend this 
{pecies of compofition. In order to conftitute an excellent drama, 
there muft bea ftory well conceived, and replete with incidents ; 
Charaéters well drawn, and well fuftained; a plot gradually 
developing itfelf and heightening in intereft; and a dialogue 
abounding in fentiment and poetic imagery; and the age is be- 
come too faftidious to difpenfe with any of thefe ingredients. 
Mr. Jerningham, a “ gentleman who twrites with eafe,” does 
not appear, in the prefent inftance, to have fufficiently attended 
to thele requifites. We cannot fay how this tragedy, affifted 
by fcenery, rich dreffes, and powerful acting, was received on 
the ftage: but, as a compofition for the clofet, it is certainly 
defeQive. It feems to us to have been made public in an une 


Rev. Marcn, 1794. Z finifhed 
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finifhed ftate; for fcenes which, according to the argument, 
ought to have been given, and which would have extended the 
piece to the ufual length of five acts, are omitted; and charac- 
ters, to which we naturally expe to be introduced, are only 
defcribed, without once making their appearance. The General 
of the befieging army, indeed, comes on the ftage, but merely 
for the fake of conftituting the piece a tragedy by allowing Sir 
Alexander Seaton, the governor of Berwick, to run him 
through the body; for he exchanges not a word with Sir 
Alexander; and though, without him, there could be no bloody 
cataftrophe, his name does not appear in the Dramatis Perfone. 
Mention is made of a Herald: but the General, who is the 
caufe of all that is tragical in the play, is included among 
the inconfiderable perfons fignified by &e. 

The dialogue, it muft be owned, is often profaic and care- 
lefs ; fome of the lines limp on unequal feet, and frequently 
terminate with the pooreft monofyllables, as the, to, ix, with, 
of, a; while the word, which is to complete the fenfe, muft be 
tought in the beginning of the next line. &. g. 

‘ this drooping mother, thea to 
Interfere.’ 

« Yes, Anfelm, I confefs I glory iz 
Thefe children.’ 

* Virtue is ever found fuperior zo 

‘The rugged tatk.’ 

‘ Immaculate, into the afhes of 

My grave.’ 

The following pafiage, * Evidence like this would not be 
admitted in the court of Nature,’ which is good profe, thus 
aflumes the majeftic appearance of poetry: 

« Evidence 
Like this would not be admitted in the court 
Of Nature,’ 











* Like many, many more unfortunate mothers,’ 
is an unexceptionable line of profe, but not of verfe. 

The reader is moft interefted in the generous conteft be- 
tween Archibald and Valentine, the fons of Sir Alexander, each 
of whom contends that he fhal] die for the other, and for his 
country.—-This part of the dialogue is the beft written, and 
evinces Mr. Jerningham’s poetic powers. The General of the 
befieging army, who had taken the two gallant youths ina fally, 
threatens both with death, unlefs the town be delivered up; and 
he cruelly leaves the parent together with his fons to make the 
fatal choice. Archibald, being the eldeft, claims the honour of 
.dying for his country as the facred right of primogeniture. 
This claim Valentine nobly oppofes :—he cannot patiently hear 

his 
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his brother, with © an avarice of fame, demanding exclufively 
the mead of glory,’ and thus pleads to be permitted to partici- 
pate in the honour of death: 

‘ When firft I quitted childhood’s lowly vale, 

Eager with you I climb’d youth’s arduous height, 

Whence greater {cenes expanded to my view; 

Still our purfuits, confenting to one plan, 

Our lives, like wedded ftreams, united roll’d: 

And will you now difturb the facred tide, 

And bid the kindred waves difparting run?’ 

The fubje& of this tragedy is thus concifely given in the 
advertifement: ‘* In the reign of Edward the Third, Sir 
Alexander Seaton refufed to furrender the town of Berwick, 
even at the peril of lofing his two fons; who, being taken 
prifoners in a fally, were threatened with immediate death un- 
lefs the town was delivered up.’ 

© See Abercrombie’s Martial Atchievements, vol.ii. p. 29.’ 

By feveral parts of this drama, as well as by Mr. J.’s former 
poetic productions, we are convinced of his ability to have made 
the Siege of Berwick more perfect than it is in its prefent 
ftate. Had he expanded his tragedy to the ufual Jength, the 
hurry which exifts in the third and laft act would have been 
avoided; and, by certain additions, and a few touchings and 
re-touchings, he would have rendered it more worthy of the 
{tage, and more fatisfa&tory in the clofet. 

‘The prologue and epilogue, both written by the author, 


have confiderable merit. Moo y 





Art. XVII. ForeiGcn LITERATURE. 
Literary Intelligence from our Affciates on the Continent. 


FRANCE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING all the dreadful evils of war both ex- 

ternal and internal, and all the horrors of civil difcord 
and anarchy, into which their unhappy country has been 
driven, fome of the French philofophers have not been deterred 
from purfuing their fcientific labours, nor from executing 
plans to which we cannot deny the title of great and honourable. 
We hear that the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the 
year178g are in the prefs, and that the Connoiffance des Tems 
for 1794, and AZ. de Lalande’s Tables of Horary Angles, are 
already publifhed. Another interefting article of intelligence is 


that the plan for eftablifhing an univerfal meafure, of which . 


we gave a fhort account in the Appendix to our eighth volume, 
is now carried into execution. The court of Spain had the li- 
berality, notwithftanding the war, to fuffer M. Méchain to 
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proceed in his operations for meafuring a ip of the meri- 
dian in that country, and ordered the Spanifh engineers to af- 
ford him every affiftance in their power. For this it deferves 
the thanks, not only of the French, but of the great republic 
: of {cience, which is not confined to any particular nation, and 
| ought not to be fhackled by national and political preju- 
dices. He carried on his feries of triangles from Barcelona 
to Perpignan; and, from this place, the menfuration was con- 
: tinued to Paris. M. de Lambre and his pupil, M. /e Frangais, 
have meafured a degree of latitude in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis with fuch accuracy, that, we are told, though perhaps 
with fome little exaggeration, there is not an uncertainty of 
more than an inch. In all, twelve degrees of the meridian have 
been meafured ; of which the mean is 57027 toifes, and by this 
7 the univerfal ftandard of meafure is calculated. M. M. de Borda 
and Caffini have determined the length of a pendulum, that 
{wings feconds, #n vacuo, and ina mean temperature at Paris, to 
be 3 feet and 8,06 lines. M. M. Lavoifer and Haitiy have found 
that a cubic foot of diftilled water at the freezing point weighs, 
in vacuo, 70 pounds and 60 gros, French weight. We thall 
infert a table of the meafures and weights now eftablifhed : 


Metres. Long Meafure. 
10,000,000 <A quadrant of the Meridian, which 
is the principle on which the new French toifes, 
ftandard is alone - = §132430 
100,000. =A hundredth part of a quadrant, or 
decimal degree of the meridian 51324 


1,000 A Milliare, or mile - - 513 
100s A Stadium? | ; 5153243 
~~ s t Agrarian meafure } 5519243 
- Feet. Inch. Lines, 
: I A Metre, or re&tilineal unit = - 3 — 15544 
ys50or0,t A Decimetre, or Palm - - — 3 85344 
xee0r0,o8 A Centemeire, or Digit - - — — 45434 
xes60r0,001 AMillimetre - - "ae 2443 
Square Metres. Superficial Meafure. 


10,000 An 4re, or fuperficial unit, being a fquare Square feet, 
the fide of which is yoo Metres inlength 94831 
1000 )=— A Deciare, or tenth of an Are: a fuperficies 
an hundred Metres long, and ten broad 948351 
100) — A Centiare - a a ae 948,31 


Meafures of Capacity. 


Cube Decimetres. Paris Pints, Paris But, 


sooo )§=—s The Cubic Metre, or Cade,or Tun 10512 = 78,9 
100 =—-— dDediicade, or fetier - - 1055 789 
10 Centicade, or Buthel - “ 10; 2789 
3 Cubic Decimetre, or Pint - « is’. 0789 


33 Weights. 
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Cubic Decimetres Weights. 
of water. 
1000 The weight of a cubic Metre, or French Pounds, 
Cade, of water, is calleda Bar, 
or Millier - - - 204454 
100 sisth of a Bar, or Decibar, or 
uintal == - - - 204544 
10 «30 of a Bar, or Centibar,or Decal 20,444 
I The weight of a Cubic Decimetre 


of water is called a Grave, or 1b. oz. gros, grains. 


Pound - ait - 20 § 49 


yl roth of a Grave, or Decigrave, or 

Ounce, ° . . — 3 2 12,1 
,01 xo th of a Grave, or Centigrave, 

or Dram . ° ‘ —— 2 444! 


- soot The weight of a Cubic Cextimetre 
of water is named a Graver, or 


Maille - - - - ——— 18,841 
0008 §©6Decigravet, or Grain ~ - ——— 1,884: 
,00001 Centigravet - - - ——— 0,18842 


A piece of filver coin, weighing a centigrave, is denominated 
a Franc of Silver, and, according to the former ftandard, will 
be worth 4ofols 103 deniers. The AZi/liare, or thoufand Metres, 
is to be fubftituted for the mile,—and the Are, for the arpent, in 
Jand meafure. ‘The latter two are to each other as 49 to 25. 
The aftronomical circles, with which M.M. de Borda and Ca/- 
fini made the obfervations, are divided according to this plan ; 
the quadrant contains a hundred degrees, and each degree a 
hundred minutes. Hence the minute of a great circle on our 
globe is equal to a Milliare, or meafured mile. ‘If, for the re- 
duction of this meafure, we eftimate the Paris toife, according 
to the comparifon made with the ftandard kept in the Royal So- 
ciety, to be 6,3925 Englith feet *, the Milliare or minute will 
be equal to 1093,633 yards, and the Metre, 3,2808g9 feet. 

We venture to exprefs our approbation of this fyftem of mea- 
fures the more freely, as it ts not founded on any arbitrary 
ftandard, nor has it the leaft connedtion with national and politi- 
cal prejudices ; its novelty will be an objection with many, who 
hate to be turned out of the old path, however rugged and un- 
pleafant it may be. The reduétion of quantitiés from the old 
into the new meafure will certainly occafion a little trouble at 
firft, and fome time muft elapfe before mankind are familiarized 
with it: but this mode will be confined to the French ; for it 
can hardly be fuppofed that other nations will adopt it in the 
common commerce of life; though there can be no reafon 
why it fhould not be univerfally ufed in works of {cience: it 
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* See Phil. Tranfac&t. N° 465, § 5. 
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is, for inftance, quite as eafy to reduce our Englifh meafute to 
this as to the old Paris ftandard, and the decimal divifions render 
it more convenient for calculation. The only difadvantage at- 
tending it relates to the divifion of the quadrant into a hundred 
degrees, which is not fo convenient for bifection as ninety-fix 
would be. 

Highly, however, as we approve this fyftem of meafures 
and weights, we cannot commend their new divifion of the 
year; which, as it is not attended with any advantages beyond 
the common mode of computing time, and is difgraced with 
the moft ridiculous appellations of party diftinction, we hope 
will never’ be fuffered to introduce confufion into works of me- 
rit, nor be adopted by men of fcience, who ought to treat the 
prejudices of the great and of the fmall vulgar with equal con- 
tempt. Of every ufeful improvement we fhall always be the 
zealous promoters ; becaufe we confider it as a real acquifition 
of good to mankind: but innovation, which has neither philo- 
fophical principles nor general utility to recommend it, is 
an evil that every friend to man ought to oppofe. Of the 
Jatter kind is the new republican calender, in which the year 
begins with the autumnal equinox, and is divided into twelve 
months; thefe are called Vendemiatre, Brumaire, Frimaire, Ni- 
vos, Ventos, Pluvios, Germinal, Florial, Prairéal, Meffidor, Fer- 
vider, and Fruétidor. ‘Thus far the French are not fingular in 
their mode of denomination ; for the Dutch, though they often 
ufe the common names, yet, in their own language, diftinguifh 
each month by an appellation referring to fome circumftance 
peculiar to it. The months in this new almanac confitt of 
thirty days each, and are divided into three decades. |The 
days of each decade are known by the names of Primidi, Duo- 
di, Tridi, &c. to Decadi. The day which begins at midnight 
is diftributed into ten parts, and thefe are decimally divided 
and fubdivided. To the five fupernumerary days, which fol- 
low the thirtieth of Fructidor, the abfurd appellation of Sans 
Cullotides is given, which alfo ferves to diftinguifh the leap 
years. 

In the Fournal du Lycée, which is publifhed twice in a week, 
and contains an account of every event that relates to arts and 
{ciences, the public are informed that M. Baumé has difcovered 
a method of whitening raw filk, fo as to render it equal in colour 
to that which is imported from China. This he does by expof- 
ing it to the action of alcohol and the muriatic acid, which laft 
mult be well purified from every. mixture of nitric acid, 

In the Appendix to our feventh volume, we gave a fhort 
aecount of a circle, ufed by M. M. Caffint and Méchain, for 
meafuring angles, which was invented by M. de Borda; and 
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which, by repeating the meafure, divided any little error in the 
graduation of the inftrument among fuch a number of obferva- 
tions, aS almoft to annihilate it. We find that this gentleman 
has contrived a circle to meafure angles by reflection, on the 
fame principle with that of Hadley’s ogtant, for obfervations at 
fea; in which an error may likewife be diminifhed by dividing 
it among a number of repeated meafurements on different 
parts of the circumference. 


SWEDEN. 

Much as we abhor the manner in which Guftavus IIT. was 
removed out of the world, it is evident, from the confequences, 
that his death was a fortunate event for his country. In pri- 
vate life, we believe, his character was amiable: but his heart 
was too much enflaved by thofe regal prejudices, and by that 
ambition and love of power, which render the perfonal good 
qualities of monarchs of fo little advantage to mankind. Of 
thofe prejudices, and of that ambition, Sweden would, in all 

robability, have experienced the bitter effe&ts, had the days 
of Guftavus been prolonged: but, from the moment of his 
death, a much happier profpect opened on that kingdom, from 
the wife adminiftration of the regent; who relinquifhed his 
brother’s military quixotifm, avoided the ruinous war in which 
Auftria and Pruffia have contrived to involve Europe, and, by 
cultivating liberty and peace, endeavoured to render the Swedes 
more happy than the reftlefs ambition of their former king 
would fuffer them to be. 

Thefe ideas are prompted by the very firft article of Swedifh 
literary intelligence that occurs ; viz. the edict of the young 
king concerning the liberty of the prefs, dated 11th July 1792, 
which, we are informed, deferves notice, not only as difplaying 
the liberal difpofition of the government, ‘but as a piece of ex- 
cellent compofition ; in which the advantages refulting from 
this freedom, the manner in which it ought to be improved, 
and the dangers arifing from the abufe of it, are well dilplayed, 
and affectionately enforced. 

Of all the produdtions of the Swedifh prefs, the moft inte- 
refting to foreigners are the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm. “The thirteenth volume of this colleétion 
was publifhed during the courfe of the paft year. Natural 
hiftory appears to be the purfuit which moft engages the atten- 
tion of the academicians. In this branch of fcience, M. - 
déer has diftinguifhed himfelf by two very fenfible memoirs on 
Entomology: the firft of which contains a general view of the 
fubje&t, fhewing that the notion of a regular and infenfible 


gradation of natural beings is merely hypothetical, and not at 
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all founded in fa&, The author explains the true ufe of all 
{yftematical arrangements, as intended only to introduce order 
into our ftudies ; and laments the abufe of them by fome who, 
overlooking the relations which the Creator has eftablifhed, 
fo well fuited to the nature of each kind and to the pre- 
fervation of the whole, confider animals, plants, and foffils in 
no other point of view than as they are diftributed in their 
feveral cabinets. After thefe, and other obfervations of a fimi- 
Jar kind, he proceeds to defcribe his firft clafs, which is diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of Cryptozoa, containing animalcula 
which cannot be difcerned without a microfeope, and which 
are found in vegetabie infufions, or in animal fluids. This 
clafs he divides into two orders, the /implicia and the /ubar- 
thrata, or thofe in which members are diftinguifhable. The 
firft of thefe, which is again divided into turgida and complanata, 
contains eleven genera. ‘Ihe fecond order has alfo two fub- 
divifions ; thofe, ore caudaque obfcuris, in which the mouth and 
tail cannot be diftinguifbed, and thole, ore caudague diftinZis, in 
which theie parts may be diferiminated. Under thele two 
divifions nine genera are enumerated ; and the whole clafs con- 
tains four hundred {pecies, which are here defcribed. The 
fecond clafs is called Gymneteia; the infects of which are more 
eahly difcernmable than thofe of the firft clafs, and appear to be 
furnifhed with a fkin. ‘This is fubdivided into Helminthica and 
Alloidea, and-contains thirty-nine genera. M. Medéer has 
alfo enriched this colleétion with fome obfervations on the 
manna found on the leaves of the afb, and which the Italians 
call Manna di frondi. This differs very little from that which 
oozes from clefts or incifions in the bark of the tree: but 
the author aflerts that it is the excrement of a fpecies of kermes, 
which fucks the juice of the tree, and depofits it on the leaves, or 
on the neighbouring grafs, in little globules which harden in 
the fun. He thinks that the common afh, Fraxinus excelfor of 
Linné, would furnifh manna very little inferior to that of the 
Fraxinus ornus, Or Italian afh.—in a memoir on the ceconomy 
of bees,: M. Al/dermark endeavours to fhew that thefe infeéts 


_build their cells in a cylindrical form, but that each circle is 


reduced to a hexagon by the preflure of fix equal circles around 
it.— The remaining articles are of lefs, and fome of them only 
of local, importance. 

The memoirs delivered in the Royal Swedifh academy of 
literature, hiftory, and antiquities, and the Tranfadtions of this 
fociety, fhew that the Swedes are making no {mall progrefs in 
their tafte for the elegant ftudies of eloquence and poetry. 


Some fpecimens of thefe compofitions have been given to our 


countrymen by M. Agander, which are not without ‘merit, 
though 
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though rather too declamatory : but, in this refpect, the tafte 
of the Englith is more fevere than that of moft other nations ; 
and there are few foreign productions which, to us, do not ap- 
pear to have this defect. 


DENMARK. 

Of Danifh publications, very few have come to our know- 
lege that are of importance fufficiently general to merit the at- 
tention of our readers. A new and improved edition of the 
Entomologia Syfthematica of Profeflur Fabricius is highly com- 
mended on the Continent; and M. Thaarup of Copenhagen 
bas publifhed an account of the prefent ftate of the kingdom, 
which contains information that will not be unacceptable to 
thofe who ftudy political economy. It appears that Denmark 
contains 66 towns, and 5060 villages, and Norway 19 towns, 
and 197 parifhes. ‘The product of the iron mines is eftimated 
at 450,000 rixdollars, and they employ nearly fifteen thoufand 
perfons. The public revenue amounts to 6,400,000 rix- 
dollars; and, in 1770, the national debt was about nine mil- 
lions, exclufively of four millions claimed by the royal treafury. 
The troops amount to feventy-five thoufand, of whom nine 
thoufand are cavalry.— Under the head of Danifh literature, we 
muft not omit to mention the edition of the annals of Abulfeda, 


with a Latin tranflation and notes, three quarto volumes of. 


which are already publifhed at Copenhagen, 


Russia. 

Among the literary articles of this empire, we meet with two 
which we conceive will not be uninterefting. The one is 
a tranflation, into the Ruffian language, of Mr. Kirwan’s 
Syftem of Mineralogy, by M. Waffly Sewergin. As this 
work is intended as a text book for public inftruétion, 
the tranflator has inferted the later difcoveries in this fcience, 
together with the ufes to which the feveral articles are applied, 
and the experiments that have been performed with them: he 
has alfo added Bergman’s theory of the formation of cryftals, 
and has given the appellations of moft minerals in the Englith, 
French, and German, as well as in the Ruffian and Latin 
languages. The other work, which we fhall here notice, is 
written in German, and entitled, New Memoirs relative to 
northern Difcoveries, by M. Pallas. This gentleman had before 
publifhed four volumes on the fame fubje&t. The prefent con- 
tains, among other articles, an account of a voyage made by 
Captain T/chit{chagoff, at the command of the Emprefs, with a 
view to difcover whether there be any paflage from the northern 
ocean into the fea of Kamtfchatka; fer which purpofe he was 
to fteer his courfe between Greenland and Spitzbergen, It is 

almoft 
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almoft needlefs to add that no paflage was found: the Captain 
is of opinion that the frozen mountains, in thole feas, will fe 
increafe by the annual acceffion of new ice, that the paflage 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen will ere long be entirely 
clofed. In the courfe of the work, the author has givena va- 
riety of interefting particulars concerning the natural hiftory of 
the northern parts of Afia, and the cuftoms of its inhabitants, 

[To be continued. | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For MARCH, 1794. 


EAST INDIES. 


Art. 18. Debate at the Eaft India Houfe on the Expediency of cultivating 

Sugar in the Territories of the Company. With the Speeches for and 

. againft that important Tranfaétion. Peported by William Wood- 
fall, late Editor of the Diary. 4to. 1s. 6d. White, &c. 1793. 
r.Woodfall, to whofe uncommon talents we paid our juft acknow- 
legements in the Review for Nov.1793, p. 354, has prefixed the 
following advertifement to this report of an important and interefting 
ebate: 

‘ The editor flatters himfelf that he has no need to apologize to 
the public for the introduction of this pamphlet; he has, in faé, 
printed it by defire of feveral aft and Weft India proprietors, as well 
as of gentlemen concerned in the SuGar Trape, who naturally 
wifhed to preferve the firft public adoption of a branch of traffic, 
which has already increafed tenfold, and bids fair to become the mott 
extenfive and productive commerce ever carried on between a parent 
flate and ‘her colonia) poffeffions. 

‘ The proprietors of Eaft India ftock will refle&t with pleafure, that 
affertions which might, perhaps, at the time, have been imputed by 
fome to a warm and fanguine temper, have fince proved to have 
been founded on the moit -unqueftionable data, and that the flourifh- 
ing ftate of their affairs has admitted of an ample provifion for the 
liquidation of the company’s debt, a contribution of halfa million per 
annum to the public fervice, and an addition of Two AND A HALF 
per cent. to their own dividend.’ 

The ccelleétors of pamphlets will do well to preferve this traét, as 
it will no doubt be a matter of great curiofity, hereafter, to recur oc- 
¢afionally to the mode of firf agitating a queftion of fo much novelty, 
and importance.— The fpeeches of Mr, Randle Jackfon and Mr. Dal- 
las are good fpecimens of commercial oratory; the firf, for correct 
argument, and a clear ftatement of facts; the /atter, tor manly and 
perfuafive eloquence. 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 19. Subftance of Lord Mornington’ s Speech in the Houfe of Commons, 
January 21ff, 1794, On a Motion for an Addrefs to his Majefty ac 
the 
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the Commencement of the Seflions of Parliament. 8vo. pp.175- 

3s. Debrett. ee 

If we might borrow an expreffion from Weftminfter-hall, we would 
fay that the noble Lord’s obje&, in rifing to fpeak on the firit day of 
the prefent feflions, was ** to fhew caufe why’ parliament fhould per- 
fevere in profecuting the war. The diitracted ftate of France; the 
{trong and violent meafures to which the convention was obliged to 
have recourfe to fupport the republican government, and to make head 
againit the numerous and powerful enemies by whom it was affailed 
on all fides; the exceffes and enormities of the moft fhocking nature, 
fometimes enjoined, and always either countenanced or overlooked, by 
thofe who were entrufted with the power of the country; furnifhed his 
Lordfhip with abundant materials for the work which he had under- 
taken; and it is but fair to allow that, as he fhewed judgment in the 
felection, fo he difplayed taite in the arrangement, and ability in the 
application. We cannot pretend to fay whether the fpeech, as it now 
appears in print, differs in any refpect from that which the noble Earl 
actually delivered in the houfe: but, from the reports which we read 
of it in the morning papers of the next day, we may prefume that they 
are in {ubitance at leaft, if not literally, the fame. It was evident to 
thofe who were prefent when his Lordfhip was f{peaking, that he had 
taken time and pains to prepare himielf; the various quotations 
which he read, the order in which they were placed, and the general 
divifion of the heads of his ‘ubjeét, manifeited a method that was 
clearly the refult of ftudy and labour. In faying this, it is far from 
eur intention to detract from the merit of the performance; we only 
mean that it was an elaborate production, and not the effufion of the 
moment, fuch as frequently burfts in aftonifhing {trains of eloquence 
from a Burke, a Fox, or a Sheridan. Of its general effect on the 
houfe, we will not attempt to fpeak; the repeated reference to bundles 
of papers or pamphlets is not calculated to keep up the intereft of 
a fubject; and, while a fpeaker is fearching for the paffage which he 
means to quote, the attention of his hearers flags, and may be fup- 
pofed to expire before he concludes his fpeech,—if, as was his Lord- 
fhip’s cafe, he fhould employ two hours in delivering it. 

We think, therefore, that the perfon who perufes this fpeech in 
his clofet will derive more pleafure from it than if he had heard it 
from the lips of the noble Lord. Thofe who originally approved of 
the war will here find very forcible arguments for ftrengthening and 
confirming their opinion; while thofe, who condemned it as an event 
that might have been avoided, without injury to our allies the Dutch, 
or danger or difgrace to this country, will find reafons very {pecious 
and plaufible, if not actually convincing, adduced in fupport of the 
opinion that, even had the war been unjuft in its principle, and un- 
juttifiable in its obje&, it would be extremely hazardous and rath to 
attempt to terminate it under the prefent circumitances; when the 
French, affe€ting to ftand on high ground, reject all idea of peace, 
unlefs the overture comes from us; and infift on thofe conceflions, as 
preliminaries, which Great Britain ought not to think of making, ex- 
cept after the moft unfuccefsful war, and as the price of peace, after 
every pofiible effort to procure le{s injurious terms. 

Lord 
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Lord M. fhews that, if we be attached to our own conftitution, we 
ought to continue the war until the power of France to injure us is re- 
duced, becaufe her rulers are fyftematically hoftile to the government 
of every furrounding nation; and becaufe, exhaufted as the is, or 
foon muft be, by the expenditure of her capital, France mutt necef- 
farily reckon on war as part of her fyftem for procuring refources 
for the fupport of her armies, levying, on other countries, contribu- 
tions to replace the wealth which fhe has difhpated in her ftruggle for 
the eftablifhment of a republic. 

He ftates various plaufible grounds for an opinion that the period, 
at which France muft give up the conteft, can be at no great diftance ; 
when her various expedients for raifing money muit fail, becaufe 
they have a natural tendency to the deftruction of trade,—for men will 
not engage in trade when they are compelled to fell their goods at a 
fixed price, far below prime coft;—and of property, for, let a man’s 
fortune be what it will at prefent in that country, the ftate leaves him 
a very bare fubfiftence, and forces him to /end all the rett to the public: 
if his income be 10,000). fterl. a year, all above 4ool. is taken for 
the tax; and out of the 4ool. the ftate takes alfo 220]. more, fo that 
there remains to the proprietor the fum only of 18ol. a year for the 
fupport of himfelf and his family. 

The arbitrary imprifonments, under which 200,000 perfons are 
faid to be groaning this moment in France, the numberlefs executions, 
the ftate of requifition in which every man and every trade is put, the 
forced rifing of the people in a bedy, the confequent neglect of agri- 
culture, are fach fymptoms, in the noble Lord’s opinion, of an 
approaching revolution among the French, that he thinks the allies 
muft be blind to the true ftate of things in that country, and to their 
own interefts, if they ceafed one moment to prefs on a government 
which, in the nature of things, cannot long be endured by a people 
who expected to receive from it freedom and profperity, but who, to 
their unipeakable difappointment, have found in it a moft ferocious 
tyranny, and the complete ruin of all their happinefs, comfort, and 
property. 

Whether the dignity of an Earl of the kingdom of Ireland, the 
blue ribbon of the order of St. Patrick, and a feat at the Treafury 
Board of England, have had any fhare in determining the politics of 
the noble Lord, and in maxing him give his fupport to a war againf 
a country in which all diftinétions of rank have been abolifhed, it is 
not for us to fay ; his Lordthip is beft acquainted with his own mo- 
tives, and it is certainly not cur intention to queftion their purity or 
patriotifm. In forming our judgment therefore of his printed f{peech, 
we are biaffed folely by its contents; and we fhould be wanting in 
candour if we were nct to confefs that the performance, taken all to- 
gether, does him credit as an orator; that it breathes fentiments of 
religion, humanity, juitice, and liberty, which refle& honour on him as 
a Chriftian, a man, and a Britifh fenator; and that the means, which it 
employs to periuade the houfe to agree to a profecution of the war, are 
not only conducive to that end, but conducive in a manner mott be-. 
coming the perfon who {peaks, and the affembly to which he addrefles 
himlelf: for the nable Lord does not attempt to make the —_ the 
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dupe of the heart; for, though he touches on many tranfactions of a 
moft pathetic nature, he does not endeavour to excite the indignation 
and compafiion of his hearers by high colouring and impaflioned ap- 
peals to their feelings. 


Art.20. The Caufe of the Enormities lately committed hy Frenchmen 
inveftigated, and a Remedy propofed. Svo. pp. 102. 28, 6d. De- 
brett. 1794. 

Had the prefent author undertaken to inveftigate the caufe of the 
enormities acfually exifting in France, he might be in time with his 
remedy : but for enormities that are paffed, and fuch we muft call thofe 
which have been lately committed: there can be no remedy; an exiffe 
ing evil only can admit of cure; we may take precautions againft the 
return of diforders, or ftudy to prevent them from fpreading, but we 
cannot replace a fingle head that has been cut off by the guillotine. 

Not to dwell on this little overfight, let us fee how the author has 
executed the defign which he had formed for his work. He places 
before the eyes of his readers a view of France in her prefent ftate, 
contratting it with a retrofpect of that country as it was before the ré- 
volution. * The vice, the cruelty, and the mifery which now prevail 
in France, (fays he,) are greater than have ever been witneffed fince 
the Gothic invafions ceafed to afflict Europe. Within thefe fix years 
the common people of that country have been converted from pea- 
fants, labourers, and citizens, into foldiers; the merchants and manu- 
facturers are reduced to poverty ; the clergy and ancient nobility have 
either fled to foreign countries, are imprifoned, or have been murder- 
ed; the King has died by the guillotine; and laftly the Queen has 
been dragged to the fame fatal inftrument, and has fuffered death 
amidft the applaufe of the populace.’ 

He then defcribes the French, before the revolution, as ‘ a people 
enriched by agriculture, commerce, and the arts;’ * whofe learned and 
enlightened men diffufed knowlege over the globe; whofe polifh- 
ed manners were admired and imitated by all furrounding nations ; 
and whofe characters were lively, amiable, and gallant.’ Difplaying 
the change which a few years had produced in this fame people— 
| ‘ How much, (fays he,) are they disfigured! They have become un- 
juft, ferocious, and blood-thirfty ; and fo abandoned to wickednefs 
that they not only murder. without remorfe whomfoever they fufpect 
of being hoftile to their proceedings, but they even feem gratified 
with the fufferings of their unhappy victims, and fhout with horrid 
joy at their expiring agonies.’ 

The author endeavours to account for this fudden change, which 
muft equally furprize and puzzle the philofopher. His very firft ftep 
proves that he is at leaft a bold man, and determined to purfue his 
fy{tem though it thould make a hoft of enemies rife againft him: he 
puts forth a profane hand to {mite Mofes and his hiftory ; and he feems 
to place Paganifm and Chriftianity, in one refpeét at leaft, as pretty 
nearly on a level.—* The time was, /fays he,) when fuch tranfaétions 
would have been imputed to fupernatural caufes. The heart of 
Pharaoh was faid to have been hardened by God. Wicked and cruel 
menwere {uppofed by the ancient Pagans to be impelled by the Furies; 
and the modern and bigotted Chriftians have frequently believed them 
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to be poffeffed by Satan, But inthe prefent day a different explana. 
tion will be looked for. ‘The conduct of men is expected to be ac- 
counted for, by a confideration of their nature, and of the fituation 
and circumitances in which they are placed. ‘Thofe perfons who are 
beft acquainted with the nature of man, know that fimilar fituations 
and circumftances produce fimilar effects on the inhabitants of every 
rt of the globe. For although mankind every where are not pre- 
cifely the fame, they are nearly fo. Phyfical caufes occafion fome 
differences, but they are not effential ones.” We agree with the au- 
thor that we ought not to have recourfe to fupernatural power for the 
folution of difficulties, while it is poflible to folve them by natural 
means.—It was well faid by Horace, ‘* nec Deus interfit,’? &c. 

The author, in his obfervations on this head, with all his boldnefs, 
does not, however, think it amifs to tack the fox’s tail to the lion’s 
fkin : with Mofes he makes pretty free: but, in fpeaking of the 
Chriftians who believed that wicked men were pofleffed by the devil, 
he calls them ¢ modern and bigotted.’ Here was a little of the cun- 
ning of the fox employed to prevent Chriltians in general from rifing 
en mafe againft him: he did not think it prudent to fpeak out, or it 
is evident that on this point he would have undermined the primitive 
as well as the modern Chriftians. 

There is another body of men, befide unbigotted Chriftians, whom 
the author was probably afraid of provoking, and who profels to be- 


body of men extremely powerful, and not of a very forgiving dilpofi- 
tion ; we mean the /awyers, who, in all their indiétments for felony, 
aver that the perfon accufed was inftigated by ihe devil to perpetrate 
the act which forms the ground of charge. 

. As it is not our objeé to inquire into the religious opinions of the 


ftill lefs to afcertain whether they be libellous or not, we will leave 
thefe provinces to the clergy and the lawyers, and confine our remarks 
to his political do¢trines. 

He obferves, we think, with truth, that moft of the enormities, 
which have difgraced France, may be traced to the fufpicion produced 
in the mind of the people, that the perfons entrufied with the ma- 
nagement of their affairs were all difpofed to betray them ; that this 
fufpicion was ftrengthened by the daily defection of officers and others, 
who went over to the enemy, and by the flight of the Royal Family ; 
that fufpicion is not in its nature calculated to make thofe, who enter- 
tain it, judge coolly and diipailionately ; and that, when it leads 
them to imagine that their own lives are infecure from thofe whom 
they fufped, it is unfortunately but too natural that they fhould convict | 
on flight or even no grounds, and be ever ready to fhed the blood of 
thofe who, they think, are preparing to deprive rem of their liberties 
if not of their lives. 

The idea of the exiftence of a confpiracy at home againft the liberty 
of France was confirmed in the minds of the revolutioni‘ts by the ge- 
neral confederacy of princes, and by the avowed proteétion afforded 
by them to the French emigrants, the declared enemies of the revo- 


lution. Surrounded thus on all fides by formidable enemies, while 
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at home the country fwarmed with perfons fufpected of connivance 
with the enemy without ; and prefled at once by famine and the fword, 
the people had recourfe to meafures which the author by no means 
attempts either to jultify or defend, but which he thinks any other 
nation, under fimilar circumftances, would in all probability have 
adovted.— That this may be the cafe, we will not prefame to deny : 
but we muft lament that an author, when arguing in mitigation of 
crimes committed by one nation, fhould be under the neceflity of ar- 
raigning the whole human race, and of difplaying the nature of man 
in colours by no means pleafing to his pride and his feelings. It 
weuld be too unpleafant a tafk to follow the author ftep by ftep in 
this difcuffion ; we fhall therefore drop this part of the fubje@, and 
roceed to notice fome affertions and opinions which he has thrown 
out, refpecting faéis and conttitutional powers, in which we are not 
difpofed to agree with him. 

He remarks, page 48, onthe decree for defiring the King to dif- 
mifs his Swifs guards, and to replace them by the fame number of 
national guards: *¢ This decree was not complied with. A fecond 
decree then paffed, ordering the Swifs to leave Paris. This likewife 
was difobeyed.? In our courts of law, a witnefs is fworn to tell not 
only the truth but the whole truth. Our author, on this principle, 
which is that of ftriét jultice, ought to have ftated that the Swifs in 
the French fervice were on a very different footing from the reftof the 
army ; they ferved under pofitive treaties between France and So- 
vereign ftates, (the Helvetic cantons,) which regulated their fervice, 
and made it impoflible for the King co do with thofe troops every 
thing that he might have done with his native forces. ‘The com- 
mander of the Swifs guards wrote home to his own country for in- 
fiructions how to aét in the crifis which he faw approaching; the 
executive government of their country, which fill preferved its fo- 
vereignty over them, fent him orders to this effect: ** that his corps 
was bound to perfonal attendance opon the King ; and that, in cafe 
their royal charge was attacked, he and his men muit do what the obli- 
gation of their oath, and the honour of their corps, required,??—This 
circumitance the author might have known, for it was publifhed foon 
after the King’s depofition; and it was his duty to have known it, 
before he decided fo peremptorily on the fubject by faying that the 
firft decree ‘ was not complied with,’ and the fecond * was difobeyed.’ 
The affair would wear a very different afpect, if it had been ftated that 
dificultics occurred in the execution of thofe decrees which did not 
attend that of any others; ard that, however willing the King might 
have been to comply with the decrees, 1t was not an eafy matter for 
him to do it at all, {till lefs to do it immediately. Wedo not mean to 
fay that the King was forward to obey the decrees ; he, too, thought his 
life in danger; and it was very natura! that he fhould be loth to part 
with thofe in whofe courage and fidelity he placed his chief hope of 
defence.—Page 55, our author fays that La Fayette, enraged at the 
tranfactions of the 10th of Auguft, refolved to lead his army to Paris, 
and to replace the King on the throne. Speaking of this refolution, 
the writer makes the toilowing very fingular obfervation.—* He for- 
got that he had no more right to reftore the King, than the mob to 
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dethrone him ; that this could only be done legally by the reprefenta- 
tives of the nation, and he ought to have waited their decifion.’—This 
obfervation is one of the ftrangeft that we ever read. By whom was the 


not only had a right, but it was his bounden duty, to employ the 
public force, which was entrufted to him, to reftore the King ; for 
he was an integral part of the conftitution, and every citizen had 
taken an oath to be true to the nation, the law, andthe King. Was 
it by the reprefentatives of the people that his majefty was depofed ? 
If it were, La Fayette had a right only to inquire whether, in de- 
pofing him, they had acted from the impulfe of their own free judg- 
ment, or from compulifion: if he found the former to be the cate, 
then to attempt to reftore the King would have been rebellion: but, 
if the latter were the cafe, he owed it to his country to free the legif- 
Jature from compulfion, and not to fuffer the mob of Paris to give the 
law to the reft of the kingdom, nor trample under foot a conititution 
folemnly accepted by the whole nation. That the legiflative affembly 
could not be faid to be free, when it voted the depofition of the king, 
was clear from this circumftance ; that the vote paffed amid the roar- 
ing of artillery, while the hall, in which the legiflature was fitting, 
was furrounded by an army over which the legiflators had no con- 
troul, and to whole fury they had not power to fet bounds, 

The author thinks that the beft remedy, which could be applied to 
the prefent exceffes in France, would be peace. As to the fecurity 
which we might expect from the republicans for the obfervance of the 
articles of pacification, he is of opinion that it would be found as good 
as that which the kings of France ufed to give us. This may fatisfy 
the politician or the itatefman, but muft greatly mortify the philo- 
fopher ; whom it might tempt to become a mifanthropilt, fhould he 
find it to be true that man, whether in the higheft or loweit fituations, 
is an animal not to be trufted; and that, whenever his intereft re- 
quires it, or the gratification of his paflions may prompt him, he will 
break through the moft ferious and the moft folemn engagements. 

Peace this author confiders as perhaps the only means of faving the 
lives of the Englifh who are now in the hands of the French. He 
fays, though we know not on what calculation he proceeds, that 
there are not fewer than 12,000 Britifh foldiers and feamen prifoners 
of war in France, befide a confiderable number of gentlemen, bank- 
ers, merchants, anc others; who, being in that country at the com- 
mencement of the war, have been arrefted, and are now at the 
mercy of the enemy. He makes good ufe of this circumftance, as 
the following fhort quotation will thew: 

‘ It is poflible that the furious convention will not be fatisfied with 
fimply murdering them. The torture may be brought back. Every 
horror which the imagination of man can invent is to be expected from 
enraged and defperate madmen. Afdrubal’s wife, when driven to 
defpair, cut her children’s throats, and threw them and herfelf into 
the fire. Frenchmen may be driven equally furious; but their country, 
like Carthage, cannot be deftroyed. For it is more probable that a 
French army will reach Amfterdam, Vienna, or even London, than 
that the combined armies will ever arrive at Paris.’ 
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Though we have too much confidence in our navy, and in the loy- 
alty and bravery of ovr people, to agree with this author in thinking 
that it is more probable that the French fhould reach London than 
that the combined armies fhoald reach Paris, yet we coincide with him 
in many of his opinions; and we do him no more than juftice when 
we fay that, in general, he ftates both fides of the queftion with fair- 
nefs, and has as little of the party man about him as can well be ex- 
pected at a’ time when it is {carcely poflible for a writer to obferve a 





neutrality. Sh-n.- 


Art. 21. 4 comprebenfive Reply to Mr. Pitt?s Speech on the Opening of 
Parliament, Jan. 21,1794 3 Containing an Examination of the 
Grounds and Objeé of the prefent War, with a Propofition for a 
faccefsful Mode of purfuing it, that would immediately reduce our 
Expenditure, and lead to a fecure and permanent Peace, &c. 
&c. By tbe Author of the Errors of the prefent Adminiftration*. 
Svo. pp. 413. 23.6d, Ridgway. 

We have remarked that, of late, political writers are too apt to take 
for granted Propofitions which are very difputable. Such a practice 
may be convenient to them as party men, but it does them no credit 
as reafoners ; whofe objeét is, not to deg the queftion, but to demon- 
itrate. 

In difcufling the merits of the prefent war, one of the principal of 
thofe propofitions is, ‘ that one nation has no right to interfere in the 
internal concerns of another.” We are not much difpofed to take any 
thing on truft; and we would with to fee that do@trine fairly and 
fully difcuffed ; for on it depends, in a great meafure, the juttification 
or condemnation of moft of the powers actually at war with France. 
Perhaps it is not right either to admit or deny it univerfally. It is 
generally true: byt it may be particularly falfe. We can conceive 
cafes in which one nation might properly interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of another. There is a rule in law, founded on found reafon 
and juftice, which fays—** Sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas.’? Pro 
perty is that over which the poffeffor has the leaft bounded dominion ; 
neverthelefs, he is not fuffered in fociety to make any ufe that he 
pleafes of ic; for he muft take care that, in difpofing of it, he do no 
injury to that of another perfon. States are bounden by this prin- 
ciple as well as individuals; and, in the change of their internal go- 
vernments, they mutt, if they would take away all juft ground for in- 
terference on the part of their neighbours, refrain from fuch aéts as 
would, in their confequences, be injurious to thofe neighbours, 
When the French revolution was in its commencement, the great 
actors in it gave to the Emperor and the Empire a plea for inter- 
ference, by the general abolition of feudal tenures, without an excep- 
tion of thofe which were fecured to fome German princes by pofitive 
ftipulations between nation and nation. If, in England, the parlia- 
ment fhould undertake to repeal the at for fettling the crown on the 
Princefs Sophia of Hanover, and her heirs, being Proteftants, or to 
deprive the immediate heir of his turn to inherit the crown, fuch re. 
peal would undoubtedly be valid and binding on ws, but it might in- 
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volve us in awar with fome of the neighbouring powers ; which, having 
been admitted to be guarantees of the lineal iucceffion of the heirs of 
that Princefs, have thereby acquired a right to interfere, and to pre- 
vent either a partial or a total exclufion of thofe heirs, or the change of 
our government from a limited monarchy to a republic. 

There is another ground on which one uation might plead a right 
of interfering in the internal concerns of another: on this head, we 
need not fpeak hypothetically ; we have only to ftate the cafe of 
France. Were a people to fay ** we will abolith royalty, becaufe it is 
not fuited to our genius, to our fituation, to our principles,” or, to 
ufe a more authoritative language, becaufe it pleafes us fo to do; we 
conceive that fuch a proceeding would be in every refpeét juftifiable, 
and the interference of a neighbouring ftate to prevent the abolition 
of royalty would be a violation of the fovereignty of that people: but, 
fhould they fay, ‘* we will no longer be ruled by kings, becaufe every 
king is a devouring monffer, a tyrant, and an enemy to mankind ; and, 
not fatisfied with deftroying our own king, we will deftroy all the 
crowned tyrants of the earth ;”? no man of plain fenfe could help fay- 
ing that {uch !anguage amounted to a direét attack on every nation 
which, from choice, has placed the executive, and part of the legif- 
lative, power in the hands of a king. The French, having holden 
this language, have given to the fubjects of limited monarchs, as well 
as to monarchs themfelves, the greateft caufe for refentment; and 
hence, it may be contended, they have unqueftionable grounds for in- 
terfering in the internal concerns of France. In England, aking is 
maintained, not for his own fake, but for that of the people. A 
king, therefore, is confidered in England as being, through the 
conftitution, an inftrument of happinefs to the people ; and it is evi- 
dently an attack on their right of chufing a kingly government, 
to reprefent a king. as a devouring monjler that ought to be ex. 
terminated. 

We juit throw out thefe hints to authors, to prevent them, as far. as 
our opinion may have weight, from a/uming, in future, that which 
may not only zot be granted, but may be the very thing in iffue be 
tween them and their adverfaries; and we would recommend it to 
fome of them to confider whether one ftate does not ftand in nearly the 
fame relation to another ftate in Europe, which one family in the fame 
{tate bears to another ; and whether, if a man has a right to fée that his 
neighbour do not fire his own houfe, left the adjoining houfes fhould 
be deftroyed, one nation may not have the fame right to inquire into 
what is pafling in the interior of an adjacent ftate: fuch a difcuffion 
would not be unworthy of any of the able writers of the day. 

The author of the prefent pamphlet afferts the negative fide of this 
queition of interpofition, and maintains that the origin of the war is to be 
found in our interference with, or, which is exactly the fame thing, our 
refufal to acknowlege, the new government of France. He talks of 
the fatal confequence ‘ of placing the dependance of this nation on a 
mind fo weakly fanguine, as to flake the ultimate welfare and happi- 
nefs of our kingdom on the vain attempt of exterminating the rooted 
republican enthufiafm of twenty-five millions of Frenchmen, only to 
be etfected by the extermination of fo many lives.’ 
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We muft ever diffike confident affertions without proof; and we 
always think that an author departs widely from the : efpect which he 
owes to his readers, when he imagines that his bare declaration fhall be 
taken as a fufficient fubftitute for argument. We have often ftated 
our political creed; we have hee er nay we have contended 
and we will ever contend for, the right of every nation to model and 
improve its ewn forms of government; and we doubt not that men 
may live as happily under a republic as under a monarchy ; it is not 
therefore from any antipathy to the former that we notice the affer- 
tion made in the paflage above quoted, but becaufe we wifh that, 
when an author communicates what he calls fas, he would at the 
{ame time cite his authorities. 

We believe that a republican {pirit pervades a great majority of the 
French nation: but the bloody battles in la Vendée, the numerous 
lifts of profcriptions, the prodigious numbers of perfons confined in 
every department as difaffected to government, and the unparalleled 
fize of the calendar of executions, will not fuffer us to believe that in 
France there are twenty-five millions of republicans. Still lefs can we be- 
lieve it, when we confider that the republican armies are no longer com- 
pofed of volunteers; and that men of property and of no property, 
labourers, hufbandmen, artizans, and even the very lands of the 
country, are in a ftate of requifition. When a government is driven to 
fuch means of defence, when it is declared that through France * ter- 
ror foall be the order of the day,’? we may fairly conclude that, if the 
majority Of Frenchmen be for a republic, there is a very numeroys 
and ftrong minority difpofed to overturn it. 

Our author fays that the republican enthufiafm can be rooted out 
only by the extermination of twenty-five millions of people : but here let 
us remember that Poland, ill-fated Poland, which was entitled to the 
univerfal fupport of mankind, and yet was abandoned by all the world, 
felt the enthufiafm of liberty, and purfued the great objec of enfran- 
chifing a whole nation by means which reafon and juftice approved ; 
and that the heart of every man, who was not a willjng flave or a ty- 
rant, was with her: but that defpotifm armed its legions againft her, 
and {mothered, at leaft for the prefent, the flame of Polifh liberty, 
without the extermination of the Poles ; nay with very little effufion 
of blood. We acknowlege, indeed, the great difproportion of the 
number of the inhabitants of Poland and of France, and the confe- 
quent difference in thedegree of difficulty attending the attainment of 
conqueft in the one country comparatively with the other :—but this 
is not all: let us confult the hiftory of France itfelf. Have we not 
feen an enthufiaftic love for monarchy through the whole nation? have 
we not heard the name Bourbor fhouted with a fervor of joy and vene- 
ration fearcely to be conceived ? have we not feen the head of that 
name treated with a refpe& bordering almoft on idolatry, by a people 
who a&ted from the impulfe of the heart? and have we not feen that 
fame monarchy overturned, the name of Bourbon treated with fcorn, 
and the once loved prince who bore it carried like a felon to the 
icaffold, and beheaded, with every poffibte mark of indignity ? Whence 
it fhould feem that the ftrongeft enthufiafm may be extinguifhed with- 
gut the extermination of thofe in whofe bofoms it once glowed with 
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ardor; and hence it may be inferred that a republic, being the work 
of man as well as monarchy, is confequently fubject to mortality; 
and, having fretted its hour or its century on the ftage, may be ob. 
liged to wo way for fome other form of government. 

The author tells us that, among many other principles whieh the 
French fy {tem developes, is—* the exprefs refolution to deftit from the 
purfuit of all further conquefts:’ but, if we look for a comment on 
that text, we fhall find it in the feizure of Avignon and Savoy, in the 
invafion and annexation of the Auftrian Netherlands to the French Re- 
public, and in the declaration that the Alps and the Rhine’ were. the 
natural boundaries of France ; a declaration which Louis XIV. never 
ventured to hazard, even at the time when he avowed a with to make 
conquetts. - 

He afks, page 66, * Should the French fucceed in landing 50,000 
men, what will become of our conftitution then? Should they land 
half the number, and hold out the lure of no ftocks, no taxes, what 
will become of the conftitution then? Should they land 10,000, 
and be unfortunately joined by any confiderable number, of. what- 
ever defcription, will not the conftitution be in danger then?’ 

In the firft f{uppofition, he leaves the French to truft folely to their 
own ftrength ; and we think too highly of the fpirit of our country- 
men to fear that 50,000 Frenchmen could pull down or endanger a 
conftitation which lives in the hearts of the people. In the second 
and third fappofiiions, there certainly might be fome danger : but 
ftill we would truft to the good fenfe of the people that the lure of 
«* no ftocks, no taxes,’’ would not take ; and that thefe words would 
be confidered as meaning ** no govetunient ;”’ it being impoflible that 
any government could exift without taxes to fuppost it, or any fo- 
ciety without a government. ) 

He admits that France is not free from blame for the anfwers which 
fhe gave to our addrefiing focieties ; and therefore he thinks our go- 
vernment authorized to make conqueits in the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
and to retain them as an indemnity for the expences of the war: but 
here the author feems to forget himfelf; for if, as he fays in other 
places, we have been the aggreflors and have provoked the war, why 
fhould we pretend to derive a benefit from our own wrong, or pleada 
right tokeep that which juftice would require us to reftore with interef, 
if we were the authors of the war ? ‘The inconfiftency of the author on 


_this head is farther developed, when he fays ‘ what think you, my 


brethren, do you think we fhall conquer? or do you think we ought 
to conauer in fuch a caufe ?—No furely—the object is fuch that the 
vindictive {pirit of malignity itfelf cannot approve.’—If we onght not 
to conquer in fuci a caufe, nothing could equal the injuftice of our 
conquells but the iniquity of retaining them: that which is taken 
againft the voice of juttice cannot be detained without a violation of 
honefty. 

Toward the conclufion of his reply, this writer lofes fight of our 
conteft with France, aad takes into confideration the forms and pro- 
cefles of our courts of law. Could he fuggeft any mode of fimplify- 
ing the former, and of fhortening the latter, he would render a mok 
eflential fervice to his country: but we very much doubt the expedi- 
ency 
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ency of his plan. He'would erect, inftead of the courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, and a variety of others, one general na- 
tional court to try all civil caufes, whether of the King, the Lords, or 
the People. He would leave the nomination of the judges of this 
court to the crown, but would give to the houfes of Lords and Com- 
mons feparatively a negative on each appointment; and to each of the 
three branches of the legiflature he would allow the power of remov- 
ing a judge; and this, he thinks, would prevent his leaning to one 
fide more than to another, and would thus fecure judicial independ- 
ence. 

He does not approve of the new tax on attorneys; which, he 
thinks, will fo operate as to make a monopoly of the profeffion ; and 
he fays that, however fingular it may appear, it would be better to 
increafe than to diminifh their number, on the mercantile principle | 
that competition would make them more diligent, more active, and 
more honeft in the difcharge of their duty toward their clients. 

The author takes a view of the a&t for rettraining the payment of 
monies due to the French, and condemns, in very itrong terms, the 
policy in which it originated: it is calculated, he thinks, to fhake 
the confidence of foreign nations in our good faith and commercial 
dealings ; a confequence which certainly ought to be moft carefully 
avoided by a country that owes its chief fupport to trade. 

We have commented thus far on a work which, though not free 
from contradictions and unfupported affertions, poffefles neverthelefs 
no inconfiderable fhare of merit. The able writer ought to be on his 
guard againit his imagination 3; which appears to be fo quick and 
lwely, that his judgment runs very great rifk of being hurried away 
captive by it: a brilliant amagination is a valuable poffeffion to a 
perfon who is writing an epic poem, but he ought to bridle it when 


his chief obje@ is argumentation. Sh-n. 


Art. 22. 2 authentic Narrative of Faé&s relative to the late Di/- 
memberment of Poland. 8vo. pp. 42. 18. 6d. Owen. 1794. 
The ferious tranfactions in which our own country is now fo deeply 

concerned have naturally a ftrong tendency to blunt our attention to 

the concerns of diftant nations. This is not one of the leaft evils 
which peculiarly mark the prefent juncture. Since the period at 
which England affumed her proper {tation in the political fyitem of 

Europe, an era cannot be mentioned, in which the events related 

in the pamphlet before us, and fo effentiallv affe€ting the exi%tence of a 

reat and’ populous kingdom, would have been pafled over with fo 
little feverity of examination, and fo little anxiety of rection, Lu- 
rope had long been regarded as a great confederacy, i: which each 
fovereign ftate was an integral part; and the intereits of each nation, 
therefore, were infeparably connected with thofe of the whole fyftem, 
and of ajl its conftituent members. The events which are daily hap- 
pening, almoft before our eyes, are continually undermining tae fabric 
of this coniftitution ; threatening to reduce Kurope to its antient chaotic 
ftate, and to render it the dreary region of jarring elements. Of this 
melancholy tendency, the late fees = ta in Poland afford a ftriking 
proof, as they are clearly defcribed in this valuable pamphlet; in 
which the author examines, ift, The ftate in which his prefent Ma- 
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jefty, Staniflaus Auguftus, found the nation at his acceflion to the 
crown; 2d, The reciprocal behaviour between him and the nation; 
3d, The influence of external caufes that have produced fuch extraor. 
dinary events in his reign. We fhall infert the following paflage, 
which mutt intereft all who are capable of reflection : 


* It has been afked why the battle of Zieleuce on the 18th of June 
(which was fo honourable to Prince Jofeph, to many who commanded 
under him, and to the nation in general,) was productive of no bene. 
ficial confequences? Why, notwithftanding the orders given from 
Warfaw, the magazines were not eftablifhed in time, nor in the nes 
ceffary places? The authors of thefe obftructions are too well known 
to require any mention of their names, but to ¢bem is imputable the 
fole caufe that Prince Jofeph did not march forward after the advan- 
tage gained at Zieleuce. The divifion of the Ruffian army which he 
foucht at this place compofed only a third of their troops under the 
orders of General Kockowski the commander in chief, and this corps 
was reinforced immediately after the battle, by the two other divi- 
fions, fo that the Prince faw in his front an enemy of three times his 
ftrength when he arrived at Oftrog. Notwithitanding which, he 
would have maintained his ground at this place, if thofe whofe de- 
partment it was to have furnifhed the army with provifions, had not 
failed in their duty to fuch a degree, that neither man nor horfe, not 
even the General himfelf, had any thing to eat for the fpace of 36 
hours. In addition to this, there remained after the battle of Zieleuce 
only twelve rounds for the twelve and fix pounders, guns of a fize the 
beft adapted to at&t againft the Ruflians, as they make ufe of none 
{carcely of a {maller calibre, and of which though they had three times 
the number the Poles were in poiffeflion of, yet the latter defended 
themfelves two days at Oitrog. The laft cannon of the above fize 
which remained in the Arfenal at Warfaw, although forwarded to the 
Prince by relays, did not, together with the ammunition, reach him. 
till fome days after the action, when he had already retreated to 
Dubno, and at this place his fupply of provilions could be only for a 
few days. ‘The King of Pruflia had openly declared that Poland mutt 
expect no fuccour from him, and there were certain indications 
that his intention was to unite himfelf with Ruffia, and confequently 
take a hoftile part againit his ancient Ally. In compliance with the 
advife of thofe whom the Diet had nominated counfellors to the King, 
his Majefty wrote to the Emprefs to requeft a ceffationofarms. The 
letter contained propofals which had for objeé&t the connecting the 
dignity and welfare of Poland with the honour and advantage of 
Ruflia; four weeks elapfed before an anfwer was returned, during 
which time there was no remiffion of hoftilities; the Rufian General 
Kockowki perfevered always in the fame plan of operations, by 
oppofing only a part of his army to the Prince in front and threaten- 
ing his flanks with the two other divifions; which put the Prince 
under the neceffity of making continually retrograde motions to 
avoid being furrounded or cut off; and finding no pofition tenable 
from Oftrog to Dubienfka, he retreated to this latter place to be with- 
in reach of provifions from the territory of Chelm and the palatinate 
of Lublin. A queftion here prefents itfelf, to what was it owing pr 
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the King did not quit Warfaw, and fhew himfelf in the camp? It muft 
be obferved that all thofe perfons to whofe opinions his Majefty could 
owe any deference, however differing in employments, interefts, or 
fentiments, concurred univerfally in shis, that it was incumbent on the 
King to wait the Emprefs’s anfwer (which had been promifed from 
day today) in his capital of Warfaw. ‘The council of fuperintendence, 
the minifters of Ruffia, Auftria, and Pruffia were all unanimous on this 
point—if the King, faid they, fhould prefent himfelf in the camp, and 
not wait the anfwer of her Imperial Majefty, nothing can be more 
likely, than that it will provoke on Aer part an abfolute rejetion of 
his propofals ; and exclufive of this reafon, the events of the campaign 
in Lithuania had been fo unfortunate, that Warfaw and the whole of 
Great Poland muft neceffarily have fallen a prey,to the Ruffians the 
moment the — had quitted his capital. On the other hand, the equip- 
ment of the guards (without which if his Majefty had marched, he muft 
have marched alone) was not compleated till the 23d of July, the time 
of the arrival of the Emprefs’s anfwer. It contained a requifition in the 
ftrongeft termsfor the King’s acceding without delay to the confedera- 
tion of Targowica, in failure of which, fhe gave intimations of dethrone- 
ment, and of involving the whole of Poland in the calamities of war. 
The Roffian Minifter, who conveyed the anfwer to the King, exprefl- 
ed himfelf in thefe terms: ‘¢ The Emprefs has hitherto been the fole. 
caufe of preventing the Pruffians from entering inte Poland : but if the 
war continues between Poland and Ruffia, fhe will prevent them no 
longer ; and if they once enter your country they will not retire with 
empty hands.” 
_ We cannot even guefs who is the author of this pamphlet, which, 
in a narrow compafs, conveys much important information in general 


purity and propriety of ityle. Gil..s. 


Art. 23. Obferwations on the Condu& of Mr. Fox and his Oppoftion in 
the laft Seffions of Parliament. Bya Suffolk Freeholder. 8vo. 
pp. 63. 1s.6d. Printed at Bury St. Edmund’s.—Richardfon, 
London. 1794. 

Anonymous publications are certainly the beft calculated to anfwer 
the purpofes of mifreprefentation ; 2 man in a mafk often ventures to 
make affertions to which he would be afhamed to put his name ; and 
therefore it is convenient to perfons to affume this difguife, when 
they are determined to banifh candour from their writings, and to fet 
the {peeches and aétions of political adverfaries in the worft poffible 
point of view. We cannot fay that it was to conceal his blufies that 
the author of the work now under our confideration thought proper to 
fend it into the world without a name: but we are certain that qwe 
fhould blufh for the hiftorian who could venture to ftate the tranf- 
actions of his own time with fo little regard to candour and fair deale 
ing, as we perceive in the Obfervations now before us. A man may 
be wrong in his politics: but it is the duty of thofe, who would ar- 
raign him at the bar of public opinion, to reprefent him fairly. Has 
the author difcharged this duty ? We do not hefitate to fay that he 
has not. We might quote many paflages in fupport of this affertion : 
but, for the fake of brevity, we will content ourfelves with one. 

In page 20, the writer fays— 
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- On the third day, Mr. Fox moved—‘ That the houfe would 
addrefs his majefty, and entreat that his majefty would be gracioufly 
pleafed to fend a minifter to France, in order to negociate with the 
refent government of that country, relative to their difpute with 
Folland: The only argument he adduced, the only reafon he gave 
in fupport of this motion, was—that we had fent a conful to Algiers.’ 
We are not here defending the political opinions of Mr. Fox, but 
fhewing that, whether good or bad in themfelves, the author has 
grofsly mifreprefented them. Whatever Mr. Fox’s defects may be, 
that of talking nonjenfe is certainly not of the number; and yet it 
muft be admitted that, if he faid what the author would have us be- 
lieve he did fay, he unqueftionably talked nonfenfe. The fact is, he 
urged many arguments, whether itrong or weak, in fupport of the 
motion : but the one, in particular, to which the prefent writer al- 
ludes, was in aniwer to an objection. It had been faid that it would 
be difgraceful to a civilized tate to fend an ambaflador to a govern- 
ment founded in blood, plunder, and defpotifm. To this, Mr. Fox re- 
plied that, when one nation fent an ambaffador to another, it was in- 
fluenced folely by the confideration of its gwn convenience, and not of 
the moral chara¢ier, liberty, defpotifm,,barbarity, or civilization, of 
the ftate to which the minifter was to be accredited. If it had been 
otherwife, it would have been impoflible for England to fend a conful 
to Algiers ; and yet the conftantly kept one in that regency, tho’ it 
was very well known that the Algerines lived by a fyftem of plunder, 
and that their rulers generally acquired their dominion by murder. 
When our readers have’ perufed this explanation, for the authen- 
ticity of which we refer to all the publications that contain the de- 
bate on the motion in queftton, we will leave it to them to judge 
whether the author can have any claim to the praife of candour. 
Let us hope that, when he next takes up his pen, he will not be in- 
fluenced in the ufe of it by party fpirit, by prejudice, nor by pre- 
poffeffion, but by a ftri& fenfe of juftice and impartiality. Sh. 


Art. 24. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the Do€trines 
Jaid down by him refpeéting the Introduction of Foreign Troops. 
Svo. pp. 28. 1s. Kobinfons. 1794. 

This fhort pamphlet contains the {pirit of the law of England re- 
fpeCting military eftablifhments ; and is written with a degree of vi- 
vacity and energy which will juftly recommend it to public notice, 
whatever attention it may receive from the eminent charaéter to whom 
it is addreifed. ‘The pith of the argument is contained in the follow- 
Ing paragrapa: 

‘ It now only remains for me to fhew, that the meafure of intro- 
ducing bodies of aliens into thefe kingdoms is not only not fanctioned 
by law, and in dire&t defiance of the fpirit of our conftitution, but 
that it is alfo in direct defiance of an exifting ftatute. I confefs that 
Iwas more farprized at the line of argument taken by thofe who 
combated your pofition, than] was at the daring and unprincipled 
character of the pofition itfelf: and I am now ftill at a lofs to conceive 
how the particular claufe in the bill of rights, principally relied on 
by them, is at all applicable to the prefent queftion. It fhould be re- 
membered, that the bill of rights profefies only to enumerate as 
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remedy grievances which had exifted previouily to that aét, and that 
one of the grievances complained of was the maintenance of a ftand- 
jng army in time of peace without the confent of parliament. This 
ftatute having been made for a particular purpofe, it does not appear 
to me by what mode of argument, either by analogy or otherwife 
the prefent pofition is to be brought within the fcope of it; and fil 
lefs can I fubfcribe to the doctrine which was held by one whofe 
{plendid talents give, 1 might in fome cafes fay, a dangerous autho- 
gity to his opinions: viz. ‘That the words ¢‘ in time of peace were nue 
gatory, and could not mean to exclude time of war.”’ I cannot con- 
ceive it to be an allowable principle in our fyftem of jurifprudence, to 
confider as nugatory any words inan act of parliament, which are ca- 
pable of any precife meaning ; much lefs words which not only ad- 
mit a precife meaning, but which will in fat admit no other. Not- 
withftanding all the refpe& which I entertain for Mr. Fox and his opi- 
nions, I cannot help thinking, that if the fecurity of the fubje& 
againft the exercife of fo dangerous a prerogative as that of intro- 
ducing at the mere will of the crown any number of foreign troops, 
depended only upon any barriers which may be fet up againft fuch a 
power in the bill of rights, the foundation of their fecurity is feeble 
and uncertain. The act of fettlement of the 12 and 13 W, 3. c. 2. 
is the ftatute which conveys to my mind, in the cleareft manner, a 
{trong conviction that no fuch power can now exift, and that the ex- 
ercife of it is abfolutely illegal. ‘That aét declares, that no alien, 
though naturalifed, fhall be capable of holding axy office, or poft of 
truft, civil or military. Now, furely, if by this a& every individual 
alien is excluded, a fortiori it muft comprehend within its meaning a 
body of aliens. Will any man tell me, that a body of foreign troops, 
commanded by foreign officers, poffeffed of artillery, arms, and ac- 
coutrements, when introduced into a foreign country, do not hold 
any office, or poff of truf, inthat country? And if they do hold fuch 
office, will he venture to affert, that they do not come within the ftri@ 
letter of the act of fettlement ? The man, whoever he may be, who 
prefuming upon the authority of an high fituation, and trufting for 
{upport to the corrupt fubferviency of parliamentary creatures, fhall 
venture to maintain and a¢t upon fucha pofition, will in all probability 
doom his country to the defolation of a civil war.’ 

The author appears to be neither the tool nor the adverfary of any 
party. He is only a foe to the extenfion of the prerogative ; and we 
hope that, in England, this encroachment will always be refifted 
with firmnefs and temper, which are the only means of rendering re- 


fiftance at once effe€tual and beneficial. 


Art. 25. A Letter to the K—g; containing fome Obfervations on his 
M ’s Declarations publifhed in the Gazettes of the 29th of 
@ctober and 24th of December, 1793; with a Means pointed out 
for producing, notwithitanding the recent unfortunate Events at 
Toulon, ail the falutary Objects of his M——y’s Wifhes. 8vo. 
pp- 56. 1s. Ridgwav.. 1794. 

As the King of Gneat Britain cannot conftitutionally do any public 
act otherwife than through the medium, or by the advice, of fome 


known agent, who is refponfible to the nation for every meafure 
which 
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which he recommends or executes in the name of his Majefty, the 
author of this letter purfues a ftriftly conftitutional line in confiderin 
the declarations, to which he refers, as the aéts of the minifter of the* 
crown: but he departs from both the letter and the fpirit of the con- 
ftitution, when he imputes wrong, which he certainly does by impli- 
cation, to the chief magiftrate himfelF; whom the law declares to 
be incapable of doing wrong, and thus fhields the royal perfon, 
for the purpofe of annexing a more ferious and awful refponfibility to 
the office of his minifters. pace can be more cutting than irony’ 
conveyed in terms of affected refpeét; it is what the French emphati- 
cally call cafer le nex & coups d’engenfoir. A king, who adopts contradic- 
tory meafures in compliance with the advice of his minifters, fhews, 
it is true, that he is not either obftinate or felf-opiniated: but he 
fhews, at the fame time, that he has not judgment enough to difcover 
the contradiétion, and to avoid the labyrinth, into which his advifers 
would lead him; nor fpirit enough to difmifs the minifters who would 
injure the reputation of his government, by involving him in engage- 
ments abfolutely incompatible with each other ; con uently fuch as, 
on the one hand, it would be impoffible for him to fulfil; and fuch as, 
on the other, he could not break without difcredit. 

Such is the fituation in which the writer of this letter places the 
great perfonage to whom it is addreffed; a fituation by no means 
calculated to conciliate that refpe& which ought to be infeparable from 
the perfon of a chief magiftrate, and without which it would be diffi- 
cult for him to eftablith an efficient government in the country. 

The author finds contradiétions in the different declarations publifh- 
ed by minifters in the Gazettes of the 29th of O&ober and 24th of 
December, 1793; one of which is faid to have pledged the public 
faith of England to the inhabitants of Toulon for the fupport of the 
conftitution of 1789; while another, addrefled to the French nation 
at large, is completely filent with refpe&t to that conftitution, in- 
viting the people to reftore hereditary monarchy, and to wait for times 
of tranquillity and peace to confider in what manner, and to what de- 
gree, it would be expedient to limit it. The former fpoke of a 
monarchy, the boundaries of which were already afcertained ; the latter, 
of one to be limited at a future day. It appears that this latter de- 
claration was announced to the people of Toulon by General O’Hara: 
but it does mot appear that they prefented any remonftrance againit 
it, nor complained that it violated the engagements which Lord Hood 
had contracted with them in the name of the Britifh government. If 
the two ceclarations were as contradictory as the writer defcribes 
them, miniiters may confider the evacuation of Toulon as a fortunate. 
event for themfelves at leaft; fince it relieved them from embarraff- 
ment, by cancelling an agteement that they could not perform without 
breaking through another, which they had concerted with different 
members of the prefent confederacy againft France, and which they 
held out to the people of that country as a pledge of Britith faith, 

lor our part, we moft fincerely deplore the fate of the Toulonefe 
whom our admiral did not carry off ; and we thisk that Lord Hood is 
engaged to prove that nothing in his power was omitted to preferve | 
them from the fury of their enraged and victorious countrymen, either 
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by removing them from Toulon, or by ftipulating with the con- 
querors, before his departure, for their impunity :—but we do not 
think, with the letter writer, that he was bound to reftore to them, 
or to France, the fhips, &c. which had been committed to him in 
truft for Louis XVII.; nor that fetting them on fire was a violation 
of the engagement contratted by England on that occafion: on the 
contrary, it rather appears that the {pirit of it was fulfilled by the 
meafure which prevented the enemies of Louis XVII. from gainin 
an acceflion of itrength that would render them ftill more formidable | 
to him. 

The author is certainly right when he fays that, with refpect to 
Pruffia at leaft, the war in which France is engaged is defenfve on 
her fide: but he is wrong, both in point of fa@ and of principle, when 
he reprefents the King of Sardinia as an aggrefor in the war, He fays 
that Monf. de Semonville, who was fent to notify to that monarch the 
eftablifhment of the conftitution of 1789, was * flopped on the 
frontiers, and thrown into prifon among felons; where he remained 
three days, while a meflenger was difpatched to the court of Turin 
for further orders: thefe orders arrived, and were, that he fhould be 
fet at liberty, and that he fhould quit the country immediately.’ The ~ 
true ftate of the cafe was this: The King of Sardinia had acknow- 
leged the conftitution of 1789, and was willing to receive an ambaf- 
fador from France, but objected to the individual who was invefted 
with that character; the King faid that he would admit any other 
man, but he never would receive Monf.de Semonville, becaufe, where 
he refided Jaft in a public character, he had endeavoured to excite the 
people to rife againft their government. ‘This was fignified to Monf. 
de Semonville, who was defired not to proceed to Turin; he dif- 
regarded this injunétion, and fet out for that capital. The officers of 
the Sardinian monarch arrefted him, when they found him in the a& 
of refifting the orders z their fovereign. The law of nations recog- 
nizes the right of a Mate to urge a perfonal objection to a minifter, 
and to refufe to receive in a public character the perfon againft whom 
the objection lies. The court of St. James’s exercifed this right fome 
years ago, when the King of Spain propofed to fend Gen. Count 
O’Reilly*as his ambaflador to London. ‘The King of England did 
not chufe to receive, as the reprefentative of a foreign power, a gen- 
tleman Who*was born his own fubjecét: the court of Madrid admitted 
the objection, and another perfon was fent. When France per- 
fevered in forcing Monf. de Semonville on the court of Turin, it was 
fhe who violated the law of nations, and not the King of Sardinia, 
who imprifoned, and afterward banifhed from his dominions, a man 
who difputed his authority within his own territory. If thefe be the 
only grounds on which the charge of aggreflion on the part of that 
Prince can be eftablifhed, and the author has not urged any other, it 
muft neceflarily fall to the ground, 

The writer is in fome inftances very incorreé&t; he calls the Britith 
minifter to the Swifs Cantons, Lord Edward Fitzgerald; though that 
young nobleman has been difmiffed from his Majeity’s fervice, be- 
caufe, it is faid, he profefled democratical principles; it is his bro- 
ther, Lord’ Rebert Fitzgerald, who is the King’s reprefentative in 

Swifierland. 
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Swifferland.—The pony of Pilnitz is called the treaty of Padua; the 


author miftaking, for the former, that which is generally called by 
¢he French, Le cireulaire de Padoue—a circular letter written by the 
£ mperor Leopold to the different courts of Europe, and dated at Padua 
in Italy. In the article of this treaty refpecting Spain, it is faid, 
«*« His Majefty the King of Spain fhall have Rouffillon and Berne.’? 
This may be an error of the prefs; it fhould be Bearn, a province in 
the fouth-weft of France, bordering on Spain.—Berne is one of the 
cantons of Swifferland. 

The author of this letter writes forcibly, but he is cold and phleg- 
matic; he does not warm his readers ; he foars not to the manlinefs of 


bold fatire, nor does he rife fuperior to a f{neer. Sh. 


Art. 26. A foort Review of the principal Events of the Campaign 1793, 
8vo. pp.34. 8s. Owen. 1794 
We have here little more than a chronological table of the events 
of the laft campaign, in which the fucceffes and loffes of the allies ap- 
pear to be ftated with accuracy and fairnefs. The object of the com- 
piler is to fhew that the fortune of war has been fo far favourable to 
us, that we have gained confiderably more than we have loft during 
the period in queftion. The acquifition of Tobago, of part of St. Do- 
mingo, Miquelon, and St. Pierre, (all nurieries of feamen,) taken 
by us in the Weft, and all the French fettlements in the Eaft, the 
deftruction of forty-five French thips of war, nineteen of which were 
of the /ine, (but fome of which, by the bye, never fell into our hands,) 
he defcribes as advantages furpafling any which we could have ex- 
ed from the moft fuccefsful war, in as much as they deprive the 
French of more than one-half of their means of training up men 
te the fea, and confequently leave us in poffeflion of an extended and 
undifturbed commerce. He adds fome reflecticns to prove that we 
were bounden by intereft, had treaties and national faith been out of the 
queftion, to defend Holland; and that, while the French continue to 
profefs the principles which have hitherto governed their condutt, it 
would be abfurd in us to expeét any fecurity from them for the faith- 
ful obfervance of any articles of peace. ‘The ftyle and candor of the 
writer are entitled to commendation. De 


Art..27. 4 feafonable Publication, in Two Parts. By the Rev, 
Richard Tapprell. 4to. pp.48. 2s. Dilly, 5. 

The firf part of this pamphlei contains * Obfervations on the origin 
of government, and on the advantages o! 2 wife and good govern- 
ment ;—thefe advantages are fhewn by a fhort contrait between good 
government and a ftate cf anarchy on the one hand, and tyranny on 
the other ;— reafons are urged againft what is ealled a ftate of natural 
liberty; with an encomium on the Englifh conftitution.—Some of 
the duties of fubjedts to their lawful fovereign.’ 

The fecond part contains, ‘ Firft, réatons for a revolution in 
France.—Secondly, reafons againf# fuch a revolution in England.’ 

The firit part was delivered as a fermon from Jer. xviii. 6. on the 
day of thank(giving for his prefent Majefty’s recovery ;—the fecond 
is wholly new. Both are introduced by an addrefs to Mr. Pitt, 
in which the writer profeffes his loyalty, and at the fame time, with 

modefty 
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modefty and firmnefs, urges that fome more. equitable mode of con- 
duct may be adopted refpecting proteitant diffenters. 

Mr. Tapprell writes like a plain, fenfible, honeft man, and dif. 
covers both reading and learning. Every unpartial reader, though 
he fhould not always affent to his ideas, will be pleafed with that air 
of candor and fimplicity, integrity and piety, which thefe pages mani- 


feft. While Mr. T. applauds and rejoices in the benefits of the Englifh | 


conftitution, he does not deny its defects. While he approves of the 
original French revolution, and is convinced of its neceflity, he de- 
lores the evils with which it has been attended, and the horrid ex- 
cefles which have been committed. He warns his countrymen againft 
rath attempts at revolution. He flatters himfelf that * the eye of com- 
mon fenfe will immediately difcover, that the general ftate of things 
in the two nations is exceedingly diflimilar; if France wanted medi. 
cine, that is no reafon why England fhould take poifon.’—The 
reader of this pamphlet will be agreeably amufed, and will have no 
reafon to think that his time has been mifemployed. | 


Art. 28. An Addrefs delivered at a Meeting of the Magiftrates, Clergy, 
Merchants, and other Inhabitants of Wifvech and its Neighbourbacd, 
Dec. 19, 1792. By Oglethorpe Wainman, M.D. Publifhed by 
the unanimous Defire of the Meeting. 8vo. Witbech, printed by 
John White. 17932. 

It appears, from this {mall tract, that the mecting mentioned in 
the tithe was numeroufly attended by perfons of all ranks and defcrip- 
tions. Dr.W, therefore very properly embraced the favourable op- 
portunity for the delivery of a fpeech fraught with fentiments of 
loyalty, and animated by a becoming zeal for the prefervation of our 
conftitution, and for the fecurity of our prefent government.—Per- 
fons of all degrees of influence, and of property, are here very 
earneftly exhorted to exert theit utmoft abilities, of every kind, againft 
the enemies of our country, foreign and domettic. 


Art. 29. A Propofal to the Ladies of Great Britain, refpe& fully offered. 
4to, 4s. Printed at Bath; Robinfons, London. 179}. 

The propofal is that the ladies fhould raife a fub{cription for the 
affiftance of government in the war againft France. To induce his fair 
readers to carry this advice into immediate execution, the loyal pro- 
pofer endeavours to inflame their zeal by an animated though fome- 
what flighty invective, (we had almoft faid, a Philippic oration,) againft 
the French, and againft thofe of our own country who recommend 
peace with thofe * Monfters,’ &c. &c.—treating all, who are in op- 
pofition to the meafures of our prefent adminiftration, with the wort 
language that Abafe can furnifh. 

To manifeft his own zeal in the caufe which he fo eagerly pleads, 
the philanthropic propofer makes the following declaration : § Sooner 
than fue for peace, or even accept it by thofe apoftates, I had rather 
behold the city of London razed to the levelof the earth; and a pile 
made of every thing valuable in it;? [how vast and ricH that 
pile!] * when blazing, fee the inhabitants, with myfelf, rufh into 
the flames, rather than deny our God or our King, or fubmit to 


the mifery of prolonging an exiftence under tyranny the moft com- 
plete, 
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plete, and fubjection the moft abjet; which would inevitably follow 
admitting a fyftem of republican government.’ 

What true-born Englifhwoman, after reading the foregoing 
‘¢ fpirit-ftirring’’ lines, (which, the writer affures us, contain the 
* fentiments of one who is not apt to be led away by iInTEMPERATE 
BEAT,’) will for a moment delay her fubfcription? 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 

Art. 30. Original Correfpondence betrveen Gencrals Dumourier, Miranda, 
Pache, and Beurnonville, Minitters of War, fince January 1793. 
Including the Orders of General Dumourier to General Miranda, 
from the Invafion of Holland to the Overthrow of the French after 
the Battle of Nerwidden. Tranflated from the French publifhed by 
General Miranda. 8vo. 3s. Owen. 

This correfpordence, which commences on January sth, 1793, 
concludes with fome particulars relative to the defeat of the French in 
the actions of March 18th, &c. and the fubfequent movements, con- 
tinued to the 24th of the fame month. All the letters relate to the 
plans and manceuvres for profecuting the campaign.. Thofe of Mi- 
randa feem to manifeft the abilities and prudence of that oficer; while 
thofe of Dumourier ferve to confirm the general opinion of the enter- 
prizing fpirit, but flighty and random conduct, of that commander in 
chief: whofe victory at Jemmappe has been much tarnifhed by his 
{ubfequent meafures. 

It appears that General Miranda publifhed this correfpondence to 
pave the way for his defence at his fubfequent trial; when, if we are 
rightly informed, he was acquitted ;—much to the fatisfaction of his 
military affociates, who were beft acquainted with the merit of his 
conduct as a general officer. 


Art. 31. Hints; or, a fhort Account of the principal Movers of the French 
Revolution. 8vo. 1s. Egerton. 

The only merit of this pamphlet confifts in its being a record 
of the principal perfons who have ftrutted and fretted their hour 
on the ftage of revolution. For the reft, it is but a meagre repetition 
of the common reports and vulgar abufe of the times; in which French- 
men and monfters are fynonymous terms :—but this is John Bull’s way ; 
when John quarrels, he is always foul-mouth’d: yet, when it comes 
to hard_knocks, John is not an ungenerous adverfary; he always 


Jights fair. | 
AMERICA. 


Art. 32. 4 Cafe decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
February 1793. In which is difcuffed the Queftion, «* Whether a 
State be liable.to be fued by a private Citizen of another State?” 
8vo. pp.120. 2s. 6d. Philadelphia, Dobfon: London; Dilly. 
1793: 

The court intimated a defire that the four following points fhould 
be confidered in the prefent queftion : 

« 1, Can the State of Georgia, being one of the United States of 
America, be made a party-defendant in any cafe, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at the fuit.of a private citizen, even al- 
though he himfelf is, and his teftator was, a citizen of the State of 
South Carolina? : : 

¢ 2. If 
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« 2, If the State of Georgia can be made a party defendant in cer- 
tain cafes, does an action of afumpft lie againit her? 

« 3. Is the fervice of the fummons upon the Governor and Attorney 
General of the State of Georgia a competent fervice? 

« 4. By what procefs ought the appearance of the State of Georgia 
to be enforced ?? 

The Attorney General, who maintained the affirmative, obferved 
that * the conftitution and judicial law are the fources from which 
the jurifdi&tion of the Supreme Court is derived. 

‘ The effective paflages in the conftitution are in the fecond fection 
of the third article. ** The judicial power fhall extend to controverfies 
between a State and citizens of another State.’”’—*« In cafes, in 
which a State fhall be a party, the Supreme Court fhall have original 
jurifdiction.”” : 

« The judicial act thus organizes the jurifdiGion, delineated by the 
conftitution. ‘* The Supreme Court fhall have exclufive jurifdidtion 
of all controverfies of a civil nature, where a State is a party, except 
between a State and its citizens; and except alfo, between a State 
and citizens of other States or aliens, in which latter cafe, it fhall 
have original, but not exclufive jurifdiction.”” 

On this ground, he contended ¢ that the conftitution vefts a jurif- 
diction in the Supreme Court over a State, as defendant, at the fuit 
of a private citizen of another State: fecondly, That the judicial 
ak recognizes that jurifdiction;’ and he argued thefe points with 
much ability.—The Court, excepting Judge Iredell, were of opinion 
that the State was liable, and that an action of afumpft might be 
brought againft it. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Art. 33. An Introdufion to plane Trigonometry, with its Application 
to Heights and Diftances: containing an Explanation of the three 
Varieties of right-angled Triangles, and the four Cafes of Oblique, 
together with a Variety of Quettions interfperfed by Way of Ex- 
ercife. By Richard Cockrel, ‘Teacher of tae Free School at Lar- 
tington. Small 8vo. pp. gg. 2s. bound. Law. 

We can difcern no peculiar excellence in Mr. Cockre]’s mode of 
teaching plane trigonometry which fhould efpecially recommend it 
to the public. No advantage feems to accrue from reifolving the 
whole doétrine of right-angled triangles inte three varieties, and per- 
piexing the learner with a multitude of different conftructions adapted 
<o the purpofe of explaining and applying them. When a fingle 
figure is fufiicient for illuftrating all the cafes of right-angied triangles, 
way fhould we recur to a complicated apparatus which ferves to puzzle 
and confound the youthful mind, and to fuggeft ideas of difficulty 
that does not atualiy exift in the fubject itfelf? Plane trigonometry 
depends on a few obvious principles, and the mode of applying them 
may be fufficiently explained in 2 few pages. We can eafily con- 
ceive, however, that the author may have availed himfelf of his own 
plan, though it be fuch as we fhould neither adopt nor recommend. 

While we are difpofed to excufe the partiality of authors totheir ewn 
performances, we cannot fuffer defetts and errors in any department 
of Science to efcape animadverfion: more efpecially in a work an- 

nounced 
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nounced to be ‘ fo plain and eafy, that, to be comprehended, i¢ 
needs only to be read,’ and defigned to ¢ facilitate the acquifition of 
fo ufeful a fcience’ as trigonometry. In def. 19. p. 5. the author has 
not diftinguifhed, as he ought to have done, between a rectangle and 
a parallelogram. His proof of the 12th propofition depends on a 

ineiple which he has not demonftrated ; viz. that two triangles, 
faving a common vertex, are as their bafes. ‘The definition of the 
verfed fine, as a _/pace contained between the fine and circumference, 
&c. in p. 2g. is inaccurately expreffed ; and his definition of a tangent 
in p. 30. is obfcure and imperfect. His demonftration of the firft 
principle in trigonometry, p. 33. is not fufficiently general and com- 
prehenfive, nor indeed, as he has expreffed it, intelligible. ‘To his 
demonftration of the rule that occurs in p. 75. we have the fame ob- 
jection; and in p.78. he has referred to a property. of the circle, 
which he has neither proved, nor even mentioned. 

Thefe inaccuracies are owing, we apprehend, more to’ inattention 
than to want of competent acquaintance with the fubje&t. The ex- 
amples fcr practice which the author has feleéted are pertinent and 
ufeful; and, as we have no reafon to doubt his qualification for that 
branch of inftruétion to which this treatife is adapted, we have there- 
fore, without contenting ourfelves with a general charge, {pecified 


his errors for future correction. Re-s 


! POETRY and DRAMATIC. 
Art. 34. Liverpool Odes, or, affeftionate Epiftles, for the Year 1793. 
By Junius Churchill, Efq.. 4to. 1s. 6d. Leiceiter, Oxford-road. 

Thefe Odes, five in number, are faint imitations of P.Pindar’s 
Jaughter-provoking Ditties. They are not without humour, but that 
humour is clownifh, and flovenly dreft. The author’s fatire is not 
a keenly polifhed blade which cuts fmoothly though feverely, but a 
hedging-bill which hacks and hews in a ruftic manner. 

From his firft Ode, addreffed to the Poet Laureate, and which we 
deem the beft of the five, we give the following ftanzas, as a fpeci- 
men: 

© Dame Fortune’s oft depicted blind, 
Beftowing favors on mankind, 

But zounds, | think the painters highly wrongs 
Her eye-fight feems to me, moft clear, 
Witnefs, thy hundreds every year, 

And ftock of royal favor, for thy fong. 


Whoever reads thy charming Odes, 

Gets knowledge in vaft waggon loads, 
A folace for the very worft of woes, 

Obfcurity his bofom warms, 

And dullnefs lends her leaden charms, 
To lull his pungent forrows in a dofe. 


I’ve often feen a lingering wretch, 

His limbs in racking torture ftretch, 
And Doétor ftand, unknowing what to do, 

But if he ever withes fleep, 

Upon the invalid to creep, 


Let him prefcribe, quantum fuficit—xou.? t 
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In his ode to Charity, the following defcription of a poor poet 

frould be well, if there were not fo many grammatical errors in it: 
©* Poor foul! a Poet is a Hare, 
For whom ¢s many a fubtle fnare [laid] 
By giant critic ; like a ftrong nos’d Setter, 
He {cents their folitary traces, 
And drags them from ¢beir lurking places, 
Juft as a bailiff collars a poor debtor.’ 

Ode111., Tothe Mayor of Liverpool, is the longeft and leaf poetical of 
the whole. Mayors and aldermen have often been the butt of ridicule ; 
not feldom on account of their ignorance. The prefent Mayor of Li- 
verpool, it feems, figns warrants as he figns bills: ** R—g—y and 

ons :”’=» The firm of the houfe. 

Poet Churchill has 4is Sir Wm. Chambers too, as well as Poet 
Pindar. The fourth ode is addreffed to that celebrated Liverpool ar- 
shite? Mafter Fobn F—/——r: Compared with whom 

— * Sir William Chambers is an afs. 
An Afs!! he is a Mite of {mall degree, 
Which without Microfcope we cannot fee, 
Thou a Rhinoceros whofe ftately fize, 
| Draws all attention, wonder, and furprize.’ 

If this writer will continue poetizing, (perhaps he will do better to 
mind his bufinefs, if he have any,) we would advife him to read fome 
good Englifh Grammar, and not give us fuch conftructions as thefe :-— 
Europa teems her blood—His name a nation’s royal breafts adorns —T here's 
many crops of beans—If fame Jays true—Aftonif>ment their intelle@s tranf- 

x—Thou cries, thou ufurps, thou bolds, thou tells, thou damns, thou be- 
Sows, thou beafts, thou curtails, thou lets.—This vile abule of per/ons runs 
through the whole fourth ode. ‘There are other grammatical inaccu- 
racies, not fo flagrant as thefey which we omit to meation: but to 





which the author fhould attend. Ged. 


Art. 35. A Paraphrafe on the Book of Fob, agreeable to the Meaning 
ofthe facred Text. By E. Elliot, of Rotherham. 12zmo. pp. 51. 


Printéd at Rotherham. 

Job is doomed to one more difafter, under the friendly hand of 2 
lame verfifier, who debafes the original text by his labours to improve 
it. Job is now done into verfe in the ftyle of the old pious ballads of 
Death and the Lady, the Wanton Wife of Bath, &c. with which it may 
properly travel in the bafkets of itinerant venders of literature : ¢* lay- 
ing apart, (as Sternhold and Hopkins fay,) all ungodiy fongs and 
a which tend only to the nourifhing of vice, and corrupting of 
youth.’ 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Art. 36. Dumourier unmafkeed: or, an Account of the Life and Ad- 
ventures of the Hero of Jemappe. By M de Viette, a French 

Officer. 8vo. pp.106. 3s. Owen, &c. 1793 

The author of this pamphlet is not one of the admirers of the Hero 
of Jemappe : he indeed affigns to the ex-general a very low gradation 
in the {cale of morality, and allows him but {mall credit for any talents, 
except thofe of intrigue. M.de Viette ferved with Dumourier in the 
army of the French monarchy, and has fince been oppofed to him in 

Rev. Maach, 1794. Bb the 
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the corps of the French emigrants. He relates many anecdotes whith 

we have before feen, and fomé that we do not recolle&. . Of the fides? 
lity of the reprefentation, we cannot judge. M. de Viette has been, ° 
and is, a warm friend to the monarchy of France: M.Dumourier 


knows me.’ [t remains‘to be feen whether the latter will attempt 
to vindicate his character, which has lately been fo much * divel. 


licated.’”? G 2. 


Art. 37... 4 ColleZion of Mifcellancous dinufements; chiefly calculated 
for the I:ntertainment and Inttru¢tion of Youth. Partly-tranflated 
frem the German, by the Author of Inftructions to Females, from 
Infancy toold Age. Vol.1. 1zmo. pp.120. Lowndes, Diurye 
sA08. nn , : 

‘The fame good humour, which difpofed- us to give a8 favourable a 
reprefentation of the Infiruétions to Females* as, cireumftances 
would allow, influences, us to advife the author of thefe.Mifcellanies 
not to venture a fetond. volume to the prefs, until fhe receives po/itive 
encouragement from the fale of this volume, to jufify the farther rifk 
of paper.and print. . | Saad ‘2°* WV. 
Art. 38. «Mental Phafues, or Sclc&t Effays;CharaGers, Aneedotess 

and Poems; extratted chiefly from Fugiuve Publications, and.cal-: 

culated to.improve and entertain the Mmd. With occaftonal Notes. 

-vand Hluftrations. By the Author of Pleafing Refledtions, &c.: 
1zmo.. 2° Vels. 5s. fewed. . Hamilton. ee 
‘The fugitive produtions of the day will always furnifh materials | 

for indultrious collectors, who may glean. up many {mall-compofitions 

too good:to be totally loft. From the milcellaneous contents of thefe: 
volumes, they can only be characterized im general terms; and that 
compiler muii.be very deficient -in Judgment, who, out ef the great 
variety before him, cannot form a good felcétion.. Such light eflays 
as Are here brought together are good reading exercifes. for young 
perfons; and ‘may ferve as common-piace or text books for writers 
who only want fubjects. op one 


Art. 39. The Aplin fir Fugitive Pieces, in Verfe and Profe; not in 
any other Colleétion. With feveral Pieces never before publithed.. 
Vols. II. andlV. 12mo. 6s. fewed. Debrett. - 1793. 
[n our Ixxiiid. vol. p. 390, we introduced the firft part of thiscol-: 

le€tion to the notice of our readers; obferving. that it contained many 

valuable effufions of wit, humour, and elegant poetry’ and exprefling,, 
at the fame time, a with that the editor, (a3 caterer for the public,) 
had been a little nicer in his choice: fome articles having -been 
admitted into the felection, which, in our opinion, were unworthy of 
the better part of the company into which they had been introduced. 
in our Ixxvth. vol. :p. 234, we mentioned the fecond volume of this 
literary afylum; and on that occafion alfo we deemed it neceflary, 
again to hint that the good-natured felector was rather too ealfily, 
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leafed: but full, on the whole, we.were fatisned that many of the 
fugitive - pieces there. preferved had merit enough to entitle them to 
rank in the beft collection of the kind which at that time courted the 
acceptance of the public. 

We are now to notice the third.and fourth volumes of the Afylum. 
—OF the third, we can only repeat the limited commendation which 
had been beftowed on the two preceding volumes. Lhe fourth, 
however, feems to rife with fuperior claims to a greater degree of 
approbation. It contains many pieces, both in profe and verfe, for 
the prefervation of which, ina re; pofitory of this kind, we think the 
editor merits.fuch encouragement from the public as may induce him 
to continue the feleCtion, as materials may be luccetlively furnifhed 
by the numerous prints of the day, the week, and the lefs frequent re- 
turns of our periodical vehicles of entertainment. 


Art. 40. A Letter to a Member of Parliament, from a Land Owner, on 
the propofed Line of Canal from Brauniton to Brentford. 8vo. 
pp- 38. rs. - Bell. 1793. 

The obfervations in this letter will apply to navigation canals in 
general. Refpeting that immediately in quettion, the writer regards 
itas a noble undertaking, which may be injured or fpoiled by conduét= 
ing it improperly. He objects to its circuitous progrefs, round Ux- 
bridge, by the way of Brentford; and he thinks it no fatistactory reply 
when he is told that é caniet be avoided. Not ignorant of the chi- 
canery and artifice attending many fchemes that bear the moft 
oftenfible character of public udlity, he adds, ¢ the longer the line, 
the more the revenue ;’ and he farther oblerves, ¢ I believe there is not 
yeta canal in the kingdom, of which it may not be truly faid that 
private intereft was the firft, and public good the laft, objeét of the 

zeal and activity employed in producing it. By private intereft, I 
mean that emolument which is, unfairly, derived from an oppreflive, 
unneceflary tax on the pubjic, for the purpofe of increafing the wealth 
of individuals, who have no claim whatever to the gratitude of the 
public.’—-Without an advance of money, fchemes of this nature could 
not be promcited; yet it feems highly requifite that the avarice and 
exertions of adventurers in this line fhould be carefully guarded and 
reftrained. _ It is furelv very anreafonable and highly oppreflive, if, 
according to the fu geftions of this tandholder, the public fhould be 
at the expence of two fhillings and fixpence for tonnage, where fix- 
pence only would be the equitable and proper demand. How far this 
part of the fubject is juftly and accurately regulated by act of parlia- 
ment, we know not.. The pamphlet before us may be ufefully con- 
fulted in farcher propofals of the kind, whatever its influence may be 


as to the Brauniton canal. H 


FAST-DAY SERMON, February 28. 


Art. 41. The preofent State of Europe compar ed with the ancient Prophe- 
cies. Preached at Hackney. by Jofeph Prieitley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. &c. witha Preface containing the Reafons for the Au- 
thor’sleaving England. §vo. 15. Johnfon. 

Though there is no feditious, there is certainly much alarming, 
matter in this .difcourfe ; matter, indeed, which we little expected to 


aan in a fermon by Dr. Prieflley: it muft, however, be confefled 
Bb2z that, 








see 
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that, if there be any truth in what he advances, there never was @ 
time in which the exhortation of his text (Matthew iii. 2.) could 
come with more propriety. The Dottor is induced, by comparing 
the circumftances of the times with the language of prophecy cone 
cerning the kingdom of Chrift, or the kingdom of heaven, to con- 
clude that the whole of Europe,—our own country in particular,— 
is in the moft awful fituation. While he reminds us that calamities 
of a peculiar magnitude and extent are foretold as preceding that, 
happy ftate of things, ‘‘ when all the kingdoms of the world will be- 
come the kingdom of Chrift,’’ he gives it as his opinion that it is not 
improbable that the prefent difturbancesin Europe are the beginnin 
of thefe calamities. Various paflages are adduced in fupport of t 
fentiment, and efpecially to prove that, previoufly to the millenium 
or the fecond coming of Chrift, (which, it fhould hence feem, cannot 
be far diftant,) ali the civil eftablifhments of religion will be over. 
thrown ; which, he fuppofes with Sir Ifaac Newton, is to be effe&- 
ed by the prevalence of infidelity. He concludes by exhorting his 
hearers and readers not to overlook the hand of God in the great 
fcene (great, indeed, if his conje&ture be well founded!) which is 
now opening on us, but to contemplate it with tranquillity, and to 
prepare, by repentance and virtue, for its glorious termination. 

In an appendix, Dr.P. acknowleges himfelf indebted to Dr. Harte 
ley for the leading ideas of this difcourfe ; and from his Od/erwations 
he makes feveral curious extraéts; adding one from a fermon 
preached in the chapel of Trinity college, Cambridge, Dec. 13, 
3793, of which we fhall fhorily take fome notice. 

The preface, which is intended to juftify the Doétor’s refolution of 
emigrating to America, contains a plain ftatement of the circum- 
ftances by which his mind and the minds of his family have been irri- 
tated, and their peace deftroyed. That perfecution fhould be direéted 
againft the retirements of philofophy, and that igjured Priefiley fhould 
be forced to bid the ifle farewell, 1s a blot on the public virtue and li- 
berality of the age: but, if his fermon contains true doétrine, it 
affords much ftronger reafons for his quitting Europe, than thof 
which are affigned in his preface; and we ought rather to congra~ 
tulate than to condole with him on the refolution which he has taken, 
and to regard his flight as a great event in the ‘order of Providence. 
Times of trouble, he fays, will niche men ferious ; and, with alarmin 
impreffions on their minds, many will fly to diftant countries ; they will 
carry the knowlege of the gofpel with them ; and, ‘it may be hoped, 
in greater purity, and confequently more worthy of their acceptance 
than it has hitherto appeared to them.’ Dark as our political profpe& 
is at prefent, we flatter ourfelves that our calamities will not be fo 
overwhelming as Dr. Prieftley, writing under the impreffion of his 
own fufferings, has painted them: indeed he feems himfelf to have 
difcarded thofe very melancholy probabilities which he had deduced 
from prophecy refpeting Europe in general, and England iz parti- 
cular, when he indulges the hope of yet finding his grave in his na- 
tive land. 

The prefent fermon, with fome difcourfes on the Evidences of Divine 
Revelation, (now publifhed, or publifhing,) he tells us, will be his 
laf labours in this country. 

a Moo-y. SINGLE 
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SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 42. On St.John, xx.23. Whofefoever fins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whofefoever fins ye retain, they are retained: 
Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, Nov.24, 
1793. By Henry Beft, M.A. Fellow of St. Mary Mag. Coll, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

I: is here ftated, as a ground of grievous lamentation, that the 
clergy of the church of England are guilty of inexcufable and pre- 
fumptuous negligence, in tacitly receding from their juft claim ofa 

wer of remitting and retaining fins; and hereby encouraging the 
people in calling in queftion the power of abfolution in the priefthood, 
and in imagining that no fpiritual benefit is derived from thefe forms, 
when pronounced by the prieft. The preacher feems earneftly de- 
firous of reftoring to the priefthood the power of the keys, by perfuading 
the people to eae an opinion to which nothing but the groffeft ig- 


norance, or the moft abject fuperftition, could ever have given credit, ° 


that their future happinefs muft depend, in part at leaft, on the will 
of men fallible and peccable as themfelves; a man’s perfonal re- 
form not being fufficient for his falvation, without a formal ab- 
folution from the facred lips of a confecrated minifter of holy myf- 
teries.——- However convenient fuch notions of prieftly authority may 
have been to thofe who have exercifed it, the objeéts of this {piritual 
tyranny have fuffered too many and grievous inconveniences, to 
be eafily perfuaded again to fubmit their necks to a yoke from which 
enlightened reafon has happily fet them free. 


Art. 43. Preached at High Wycombe, Bucks, for the French Re- 
fugee Clergy: June 2d, 1793. By the Rev. William Williams, 
A. B. of Worceiter College, Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons, 
The parable of the good Samaritan, which the preacher has here 

chofen, is excellently adapted for recommending charity to frangers. 

We have read with fatisfaction his comment on the context, and his 

literal account of the parable: when he proceeds to a myftical ap- 

plication, we cannot concur with him, even though it is fupported by 
fuch authority as that of St. Auffin. This part is however fhort; and 

Mr. Williams proceeds very earneftly and properly to plead for the 

charity which he had undertaken to affift. Ina note, he modeftly 

intimates a fenfe of inferiority in the difcourfe, and hopes the reader 
will confider that it was compofed at fort notice, and that it is publifhed 





by requeft, and for the benefit of the unfortunate. Hi. 


Art. 44. Preached at the Parifh Church of Hanwell, Middlefex, 

-_ 16, 1793, after reading his Majefty’s Letter in favour of the 

rench Emigrant Clergy. By George Henry Glafle, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Hanwell. 4to. 1s. Faulder. 

While we admire the catholicifm and philanthropy which have been 
fo eminently difplayed in this proteftant nation toward the unfortunate 
exiles of the Romifh church, we mutt alfo render all due praife to the 
various exertions of Chriftian eloquence which have been made by 
our clergy on their behalf. Among thefe, Mr. Glaffe is perhaps en- 
titled to the foremoft place. This ites is an excellent {pecimen of 


that kind of popular harangue which powerfully addreffes the paffions, 
without 
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without fuffering itfelf to tran{grefs. the limits preferibed to 2 correg 
and claffical tafte. We will not, on this occafion, enter into a critical 
.examination of every remark and fentuument contained in Mr. G,’s 
compofition, refpecting fome or which we may perhaps differ from 


him. E 


Art. 45. Tranfluiion of a Sermon in the » Malabar or Tamutian Language, 
compofed and preached by SatrianapDeN, on the 26tn Day 
of December, 1730, when he received Ordination, according: to 
the Rites of the . aires Church, in one of the Congr egations of 
the Miffion on the Coait of Goseiedadel, connected with the So. 
ciety for promoting Chriltian Knowledge. gto. 5s. Riviagtons. 
"1792. 

When we read above of the ‘ miffion on the Coromandel coat, 
‘connedted with the Society,’ &c. we conciude itis to be underftood.6f 
the Society for propagating the Gofpel in foreign Parts, {o long éfablifhed 
§n this kingdom. What conneétion this fociety has with the Danife 

miffion we know not; however, it is to t! e latter alone, as far as 
appears, that Sattiaaaden is indebted for his inftruétion and attainments 
an Chriftian knowlege. ‘The design of this publicati on is faid to be, 

*.todraw the attention of thofe whoate difpofed to the promotion of 

‘this pious work and labour of love ;” yet we do not perceive the name 
ofany member of this foctety recommending the difcourle, except it 

‘be that of Dr. Gakkin, treafurer, who attefts the hand- -writing of a 

Mr. Schuares, afferting its authenticity. Of Danifh miflionaries-in 

Malabar, we have heard in former roy and at different times :. but 

whether any thing-like the prefent has before been produced by ana- 

tive of that country, educated’ in heathenifm, we are not: Certain. 
‘As to the fermon now under our notice, it is chiefly remarkable as 
proceeding from fuch an author; in that refpeét, it is a curiofity ; 
othérwife, it is merely in the manner of fome old negleéted divinity 
writings, which for many years have been among us deemed methodift- 
ical. However, if Chriftianity be preached, and its excellent {pirit 
and practice really promoted, all good men will rejoice. The honeft 

Malabar appears affe&ed with his own fituation, and earneftly des 

firous of promoting the caufe of virtue and piety. Two prayers, one 


ti 


preceding, the other following, the fermon, are printed with it. - H P 
l- 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘To the MontTHLy REVIEWERS. 

© GENTLEMEN, 
©‘ [TN a note at the foot of p. 415 of your Review for December Iaft, 

you mention Roger Bacon’s treatile De Nullitate Magia, as want- 
jag in Mr. Collinfon’s hit of the works of that great man J apprehend 
that this tract is connected with another, and that the whole title of 
the work is, De fecretis Operibus Arti 's et Nature "ye De Nullitaie 
Magie.—It will be worth the reader’s while to confult the Diags aphia 
Britannica for farther 3 information concern mg this eminentman. The 
account of him in that work is remarkab!y well dy awiup. Jam, 


¢ Gentlemen, your coniian: Reader, CriTo,” Hi- 
*.* We 
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* ® We thank Edinenfis for informing us that the tranflation of the 
yerfes from the : ft and 2d chapters of St. Matthew, which we quoted 
from “ The Perfan Interpreter,”’ are not tranflated by the author of 
that work *, but-are extracted from vol. v. of the Brb/ia Sacra Poly- 
clotta Waltont. We have not, at prefent, Waiton at hand to confult: 
but, feeing no reafon to queftion our correfpondent’s information, we 
can only jay that we are forry to obferve fo bad a {pecimen of that 
celebrated voluminous produétion. 

Many @ learned Englifhm}n might be able to turn a chapter of the 
Englifh bible into Hebrew, and yet be totally incapable of reprefent- 
ing, in Englith characters, the true found of any one Hebrew word: 
which is all that as meant in that part of our criticifm on Mr. Moifes’s 
performance which ftates him as incapable of fo reprefenting Perfian 
words :—but Perfian being a living language, the proper pronunciation, 
or at leaft an approximation ’to it, 1s a great object of acquirement to 
the earner; and certainly an Exg/ijb-learner, in England, ought to 
be afftited-(as he zs in Jones’s Grammar,) by a repetition of the Pers 
fian words in Englifh charaéters. This affiftance Mr. M. has omitted; 
and we fear that we too tightly conjecture the reafon. : 

Edinenfis fays, « according’ ‘to Richardfon’s Dictionary, the criti- 
cifms on that tranflation of Matthew are not accurate.” As we fhalb 
abide by the criticifm, until its errors ke fairly ftated and proved, it 
remains with our-corre{pondent to make 2 more explicit objection. ° ’ 

Edinenfis atirms that more than fixteen pages of the Perlian Extracts 
are taken from Sir W. Jones’s Poseds Ahatice Commentarti, and . his 
Life of Nadir Shab :—can a-ftronger confirmation be required of our 
juft appretiation of the merit of «* Tne Perfian Interpreter??? Much 
of our opinion ‘refpecting the extent of Mr. M.’s Afiatic nLiterature 
arole from the circumitance of his appearing to have reforted fo freely 
to printed books, and to-printed books only ; which opinion our core 


refpondent has contributedvnot-a jit:le-to ftrengthe end confirm. Hal 6G 


+i+:We have received a-letter; bearing the fignature C, -but: 
poffibiy it comes from our Friend-B.: fee CornreEsPONDENCE for 
December, 1793, p.479- Be that as it may, we are much obliged, 
as well as informed, by the contehisof C.’s letter, and aie.only. forry 
that it is too long for infertion in the Review.—This. correfpondent 
refers us, for an account of the-celebrated George Fox, to his Life 
written by William Penn, and to Gough’s Hiltory of the Quakers, 
from which works be gives-ut-éxtraéts that are highly honourable to 
Mr. Fox’s charatter.—Of that of the truly venerable Penn we had. 
always a very advantageous rdea. 





t*t Referring to p. 231. of our laft Number, in which we men- 
tioued Camille Defnoulins’s remarks on the theft of the three diamonds, 
the Regent, the Pitt, and the Sancy, T. B.S. exprefies his appre- 
henfion that The Regent and The Pitt are names given to oneand tbe 
fame ilone; from the circumftance of the Regent Duke of Orleans 











having purchafed the Pitt diamond for Lovis XY. We had, and full 


tt i te ~~ 


* See our laft Reviews pe 132. 


have, 
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have, out doubtson this point. On firft reading the paflage, it ftreck 
us in the light in which it appeared to T. B. S.—but a faint idea oc. 
curred to us that we once heard that they are diftin&t ftones. The 
name Sancy is a corruption of Cent Six (one hundred and fix,) that 
being the number of carats which this diamond weighs. 





+*+ Our thanks are due to Veritas for the polite manner in which 
he introduces his remarks on two pafiages in our lait Review; and we 
can fincerely affure him that we are ever ready to correét any error, 
either of the pen or in typography, of which a friend may inform us ; 
neither are we unmindful that fas ¢f et ab hofte deceri. In the firkt of 
thefe inftances, (pointed out below,) the error arofe from merely a 
flip of the pen: in the fecond, the terms ¢he one and the other feem to 
have occafioned the obfcurity mentioned by our correfpondent: but, if 
by the one we underftand flavery, and by the other, liberty, the paflage 
will be right: for, though we grant that there is then an apparent 
incengruity and ‘ perverfion’ of the fenfe, be it remembered that it is 
this incongruity of principle which the paflage is intended to manifeft, 
and to reprehend : becaufe, knowing that Mr. G. did zot with that 
liberty fhould fhiver within the frigid zone, we did not fee how he 
could defire that flavery fhould glow within the torrid zone. 





+tt+ We would gladly give to our correfpondent A the defired in- 
formation, were it in our power: but the work in queftion was re- 
viewed by’one of our affociates on the continent, and we know not — 


that any copy of it can be had in England. 


’ ttt ¢ An old Friend’ acquaints us that the propofed new tranflation, 
of Livy, mentioned in our Review for January, p. 120. is fet afide, 
on the information that fuch a work is already in a Dublin prefs. The 
learned friend of our correfpondent, however, whofe intentions have 
been thus fruftrated, has turned his thoughts to a tranflation of Sal« 
Iuft: for which he had formerly made confiderable preparations, 








"|| It appears to us that it would be improper, and zow out of 
eafon, were we to avail ourfelves of the obliging permiflion granted 


by ad H. L—-x.’ 


tilt We regret that Dr. W—=d’s work has been accidentally 
overlooked: but we will foon pay attention te it, and to his polite 


letter. 


tqt Mr. Hervey’s Elementa Chrifiada were reviewed in our tenth 
vol. p. 513. 


*q® The letter from a friend at Hamburgh, dated Dec. 19, 1793s 
did not come to hand <ill the 24th of this month, 











ep In the laft Review, p. 122, 1. 10, from the bottom, for‘ 1791" 


read, 1771. - bail ills mp he belt. 
14s, bs bh fer tay 2S pied 
2 cat = vale Vixatio 7 ? 


256. O19. fer ‘above’? ¥. Lelorw. » 
263.020. for nule shee >, pall fee. 
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